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The New York Times Wins 
Three 2015 Pulitzer Prizes 


THE NEW YORK TIMES STAFF | INTERNATIONAL REPORTING 
For courageous front-line reporting and vivid human stories on Ebola in West Africa, 
drawing world attention to the outbreak while holding authorities accountable. 


DANIEL BEREHULAK | FEATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
For his brave and moving photographs of the Ebola epidemic in West Africa, 
by far the most comprehensive set of images of the crisis. 


ERIC LIPTON | INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING 
For showing how lobbyists sway some state attorneys general and lawmakers 
in Washington, slanting justice toward the’ well-connected. 


The New York Times and its staff 
have now won 117 Pulitzer cae — far more 


than any other newspaper. 


To see a selection of these winning articles, videos 





and photographs, go to nytimes.com/pulitzers. 
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24 THE EXPERIMENT 36 WHAT'S THE RIGHT WAY TO ASK IF 3 
We compile our list of the Top 11 most SOMEONE IS GAY? 
provocative ideas being pursued by ‘- For decades, there has been a fairly 4 
organizations old and new, trying to standard ethics guide to good 
find journalism’s cutting edge. journalism. But as the media changes, 6 
By The Class the rule book must also be updated. 
By Nick Cimarusti 10 
16 YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU 
If you’re trying to build a news app 40 SECOND ACTS 
that appeals to millennials, here’s some CJR sits down with three people who 
advice: Don’t try to be clever. found themselves by leaving who they 


By Jeremy Fuchs were behind. _ 
By Alanna Weissman 
20 THE SECOND DEATH OF TONY HART 


How an errant tweet and a high- 43 WHAT ARE YOU THINKING ABOUT WHEN 
functioning algorithm killed a man who YOU COMMUNICATE? © 

was sdiiade ie grave. ; It’s possible you’re thinking too much 
By Jack Murtha © about your own emotions instead of 


_about the people you’re trying to reach. 
By Teri Washington 
32 ONCE HOT, NOW A FLOP 
When they were just an idea, these 52 


-journalism experiments radiated eee 
J P * - When the digital revolution swept 


‘excitement in the media world. But that th h the media industry, the nation’s 
; ‘ ’ 
was then. Here’s a look a three media 


: journalism schools rushed to keep pace. 
- ventures that didn’t pan out. But did they go too far? 
By André Tassinari By Danny Funt 
34 CAN ANYONE GET MILLENNIALS TO WATCH 50 NOWTHIS...AND THIS | 
TV NEWS? A video news start-up that keeps 
Maybe not. But CBs, once e chided a starting up. 
the Geezer Network because of its By Carrie May Waltemeyer 


audience’s average age, is giving it a try 
through a venture called cBsn, and it 
doesn’t require its audience to own a TV. 
By Tariro Mzezewa 


in the profession, and to speak out for 
what is right, fair, and decent.” 
_ —from the founding editorial, 1961 
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How the internet killed one 
man twice page 20 
The new ethics of 
outing page 36 
Does digital media make 
you care less about 
stories? page 52 
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one can crack. 

* The future of digital 
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Hard Numbers, etc. 
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A SCIENTIFIC - 
EXPLORATION INTO 
JOURNALISM AND THE 
WORLD OF EMOTIONS 
Research shows that 

the time and focus we 
apply to reading stories 
may be diminishing as 


our reading experiences 


migrate from print to 
screens. The question is 
whether that’s affecting 
the empathy we feel for 
the characters in)stories 
we read. 

By Lene Bech Sillesen, 
Chris Ip, and David Uberti 
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THEALICIA 
PATTERSON 


FOUNDATION 


JOURNALISM 
FELLOWSHIPS 
AND NEW SCIENCE/ 
ENVIRONMENT 
GRANT 
51%* ANNUAL 
COMPETITION 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists and 
photojournalists with at least five 
years of professional experience. 




























One-year grants of $40,000. and 
six-month grants of $20,000 are 
awarded to pursue vital 
independent projects. A new 
ear-long fellowship on a science 
or environmental subject will be 
awarded annually in the name of 
ormer publisher Cissy Patterson. 







DEADLINE: Oct. 1, 2015 
Applicants must work for 
English-language media. 


WRITE, CALL OR E-MAIL: 
The Alicia Patterson 
Foundation 
1100 Vermont Ave. NW. 
Suite 900 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Phone: (202) 393-5995 
Fax: (301) 951-8512 
info@aliciapatterson.org 
www.aliciapatterson.org 
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feel a palpable sense of apprehension about the industry we’re about 
to enter. Scanning the news doesn’t exactly provide comfort, nor does 
the incessant questioning from friends and family about the wisdom of our 
career path. The essential question boils down to this: What are we getting 
ourselves into? J 
Understanding the future of this field means not only eiceutecal classic works 
of journalism. We need to do journalism, in all its forms. Fourteen master’s of 
journalism students took a class entitled “The Remaking of a Magazine” to exam- 
ine the ways in which the Columbia Journalism Review can and should change 
in the digital age. The class allowed us not only to discuss what the best future 
for the magazine might be, but to take an active role in forging it. Since the word 
“magazine” no longer applies to print alone, we worked to produce both the May/ 
June issue and our own version of a CJR website. Nearly every piece in this issue 
was written by a student, and each highlights an issue on the front edge. of jour- 
nalism: How do longtime journalists reflect on their transition into the digital 
sphere? What happens when someone dies a second time on social media? What 
happens when css launches a news channel aimed at millennials? 
The centerpiece—our version of a cover story—features what we call The Top 
11 List. These are what we believe to be the most provocative experiments in the 
news media right now, selected after rigorous discussion, research, — a final 
vote of the class. 
Through our work on the magazine and in class discussions, we came to a 
‘few conclusions about the profession we now hope will absorb us into its ranks, 
conclusions that give us reason for hope and despair. One: We have a chance to 
be storytellers and journalists in all sorts of creative ways—including those that 
don’t rely on shoe leather and a written story. Two: Great ideas for experimental 
journalism aren’t the sole province of trendy startups with a ping-pong table and 
an open floor plan. Balancing this optimism is the reality that good journalism 
does not ensure profitability. 
For those of us-about to enter the field, experimentation will bea career-long 
theme. And for the profession as a whole, embracing change will be critical to 
producing the kind of impactful journalism we value. Adapt or die. car 


\ s graduate students studying journalism at Columbia University, we 





Class list 


Nick Cimarusti 
Thomas Davis 
Lonna Dawson 
Jeremy Fuchs 
Danny Funt 
Alexandra Hoey 
Jack Murtha 
Tariro Mzezewa 
Kay Nguyen 
Nilkanth Patel 
André Tassinari 
Carrie Waltemeyer 
Teri Washington 
Alanna Weissman 


Adjunct professors - 


Reyhan Harmanci 
Alan Haburchak 
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LETTER. FROM THE EDITOR 





Passing the torch 


I’ve often been puzzled by why young people just starting 
out would willingly veer toward the profession of journal- 
ism. Decent jobs are hard to come by, and for those who land 
one, the first paycheck will surely be a disappointment. The 
J-school grads will be buying used shoes on eBay while their 
MBA friends are paying full price for anything Canada Goose. 


So when I was invited to teach:a class at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Journalism, I approached with 
both respect for my prospective students and curiosity about 
their life choices. The class was a seminar of 14 students 
and this was their assignment: Put out the May/June issue 
of csr’s print magazine along with a companion website 
designed by your fellow classmates and filled with every- 
one’s content. This was no test run. No academic exercise. 
It was game on. 

What you’re looking at now is their final exam. It’s also 
the first student edition of csr, at least to anyone’s recollec- 
tion around here. There weren’t many rules about what the 
students could do, except that it had to be about journalism. 
So after much discussion, some debate, and a vote, the class 
came up with the idea of making the magazine all about one 
subject: experimental journalism. Whether individual stu- 
dents wrote a story, shot a video, or recorded a podcast, the 
‘dominant theme was to explore the front edge of journalism, 
the world of experimentation, whether by old cade new. 


. © 
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Among the stories is one by Tariro 
Mzezewa, who asks the question of | 
whether it is possible to get millennials 
to watch network news. You may think 
not, given how few people in their 20s 
and early 30s even own a television, but 
CBs is aiming to break into that market 
with a product that ditches the TV alto- 
gether (p. 34). 

Student Jack Murtha wrote about 
how aman in England appeared to have 
died twice on the internet. The confus- 

- ing saga was the result of an errant 
tweet and algorithms that determine 
what content appears on social media 
feeds. Together the two created a hyper 
state of confusion over the death of a: 
legendary man who had long since 
passed away. A story of new media if 
there ever was one (p. 20). 

Danny Funt brings it closer to home, 
writing about the shifting priorities of 
journalism schools across the country, 
and asks whether the pendulum has 
swung too forcefully toward digital and 
away from basic skills like good writing 
(p. 46). 

We were grateful to have some video 
talent among the class, something Cyr 
has scarcely any of on staff now. Kay 
Thao Nguyen produced a short docu- 
mentary about the last decade of online 
video journalism with three questions 
in mind: What were these films trying 
to achieve? Who was doing them? And 
how did they turn out? 

Tom Davis also made‘csr a little bit 
cooler by producing a podcast of con- 

__versations between him and two people 

experimenting in do-it-yourself publishing. One person runs 

Handwryttentom, which takes your typed message and turns 

it into a handwritten note in the style of your choice. Tom also 
interviews the owner and operater of Infoactive.co, a web app 
that helps people turn live data into interactive infographics. 
The centerpiece of the issue is a list of the Top 11 jour- 
nalism experiments that the class identified as the ones to 


watch. What I noticed, and admired, about their list is that it 


wasn’t just a collection of what’s cool out there. It’s a collec- 
tion of what’s actually worthwhile, and creative, and forcing 
us to rethink what we do. 

The most interesting thing I’ve noticed about my students 
over the course of this semester is how much they sound like 
I might have sounded when I was about to graduate. What 
inspires them to want to be a journalist is what inspires me 
to be in journalism. They may want to tell stories in differ- 
ent ways, but their values are no different than mine. Best 
of all, théy know things I don’t. And that’s a good thing. cur 

—Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration by WeBuyYourKids 











STORIES THAT MATTER. 


MEDICARE UNMASKED 


The Wall Street Journal’s ambitious reporters deliver in-depth 
news stories that our readers trust. We congratulate them on 
their award-winning coverage of fraud in the Medicare system. — 


WSJ.com/medicare 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 
Read ambitiously 


©2015 Dow Jones & Co., inc. All rights reserved. 
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LETTERS 


Copy and Paste : 

Marc Fisher’s piece (“Steal this idea” 
March/April) angered me. If journal- 
ists want to be taken seriously as profes- 
sionals, shouldn’t they act profession- 
ally? Stealing each other’s work, even a 

little bit of copying, doesn’t seem pro- 
fessional to me. If you write a story and 

include basic facts already published by 
somebody else, you should really credit 

the publication. 

I have failed to do that a couple of 
times myself, In articles that featured 
my own reporting, I failed to credit the 
Connecticut Post in one instance, the 
Hartford Courant in another, with hav- 
ing first reported some of the facts and 
names that, by the time I wrote my story, 
were out there, in the public domain. I 
regret not.crediting those papers and 
have not, as far as I now recall, repeated 
that lapse. 

But I have never, and would never, 
lift chunks of another’s work and pres- 
ent it as my own. To me that is much 
worse than failing to credit another 
publication with having first reported 
a name or fact. 

The work I write is my own work. 
If there’s credit or blame to be meted 
out, I should be the one to be credited 
or blamed; but it will be my work, not 
somebody else’s. : 

Robert Davey 


Survival guide © 
The tactics outlined (“Survival strate- 
gies of an online freelancer” March / 
April) only covered part of the market- 
place for freelancers to make a living 
writing Web content. Missing was the 
tremendous opportunity openminded 
_ journalists have to write for corpora- 
tions, nonprofits, government agencies, 
and educational institutions—what I’ve 
called “brand journalism” since I first 
wrote about this back in 2009. 

A fascinating convergence is upon 
us as mainstream media outlets re- 
duce staff journalists and cut free- 
lance budgets. At the same time, many 
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organizations are desperately seeking 
people to create interesting information 
online that serves to educate and inform 
consumers. People in companies now 
realize Web marketing success comes 
from creating content-rich websites, 
videos, podcasts, photos, charts, ebooks, 
white papers, and other valuable con- 
tent. Which is where freelance journal- 
ists come in, | 

You went to J-school to learn how 
to tell a story in words and images. Yes, 
the employers who traditionally hired 
your skills are shrinking fast. But there 
is an entirely new world out there for 
you to consider. 


I’m not talking about PR and media 


relations here. This isn’t about writing 
press releases and trying to get your 
former colleagues to write or broad- 
cast about you. Nor am I advocating the 
old-school “advertorial” model. Instead, 
I’m talking about creating:stories as you 
are now, but instead of a media company, 
you create content for the likes of the 
Alzheimer’s Association, 18M, or Whole 
Foods to appear on their blogs, websites, 
and in ebooks, videos and the like. 
Most journalists I’ve spoken with 
have not seriously considered that 
there are tens of thousands of potential 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 





You went to J-school 
to learn how to tell 
-astory in words and 
images. ... But there 
is an entirely new 
world out there. 


employers outside of media companies. 
You don’t need to compromise your in- 
tegrity. You still tell stories. You still 
practice your craft. You still have follow- 
ers who care about what you do. You 
still change people’s lives. . 
David Meerman Scott 
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The Plagiarist’s Dream Come 
True 

(“The rules of plagiarism” and “Steal 
this idea” March/April) 


The pen is mightier than the sword 
The plagiarist’s dream’s 

the weapon of word 
Fair is foul and foul is fair 
Virtue’s right but also rare 
To the victor doth the spoils go 
Success the goal, creativity’s foe 
T’ll make assurance double sure 
That this poem ever pure 
Never falls to such a height 
For what is wrong if wrong is right? 
This above all 

to thine own self be true 
Something old is something new 


Ivan Smason 


Good times. % 


As a longtime newspaper owner with 
editorial work as my raison d’étre, I 








- There’s no substitute for real local news. 


DAILY BREEZE Wins 2015 Pulitzer Prize for Local Reporting 


The Los Angeles News Group (LANG) proudly 
congratulates the Torrance Daily Breeze for winning 

the 2015 Pulitzer Prize for local reporting. Journalism’s 
highest honor was awarded to editor Frank Suraci, Rob 
Kuznia and Rebecca Kimitch and for their inquiry into 
widespread corruption of a local school district. 


This award exemplifies LANG’s firm and steadfast 
commitment to local news and is indicative of the hard 
work and professionalism displayed every day by our 
loyal and dedicated staff. We applaud their skills and 
ability to bring out the best. on every platform. 


‘DAILY BREEZE 


Local. News. Matters. 


NONFICTION | WINDHAM 

Edmund de Waal. CAMPBELL 
Geoff Dyer PRIZES 

John Jeremiah Sullivan 


: The Beinecke Rare Book and 
FICTION Manuscript Library at Yale University 
Tr. congratulates the winners of the 
Tey u Cole 2015 Donald Windham-Sandy M. 
-Helon Habila Campbell Liberature Prizes 
Ivan Vladislavi¢ a 
Prizewinners each receive $150,000 
: to support their writing. Awards 
DRAMA will be conferred at a ceremony and 
; ‘ . _ literary festival at Yale University 
Jackie Sibblies Drury | on September 28, 2015. 
Helen Edmundson | 


Debbie Tucker Green WINDHAMCAMPBELL.ORG 











NOTES FROM OUR ONLINE READERS 


_ Your piece on the Rolling Stone debacle (“Should there have been firings at Rolling 
Stone?” April 2015 ) was spot on. As a 17-year publisher and 12 years as president of - 


Hearst Newspapers, I am surprised that not once did I read about the role of the 
pre-publication lawyer(s). Nota mention, but admittedly I didn’t read everything 
printed on this subject. Over the years, I took a personal interest in tough stories 
and challenged reporters, editors, and lawyers to have stories properly sourced 
and seriously vetted ... if you-couldn’t nail it tight; spike it. 
’ Thanks for your contribution to this issue. 


George Irish : 


qa 


I just read your excellent report about Rolling Stone’s handling of its “A rape on 
campus” story. [The Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism has] 
done a valuable.service to journalism. Every journalist and journalism student 


‘should read your report. 


I do wish to point out one thing that appears to be contradictory. The report 
says, “Social scientists analyzing crime records report that the rate of false rape 
allegations is 2 to 8 percent.” Yet, the report you link to suggests the range is 
2 to 10 percent. 

Also, I don’t mean to quibble but iat studies an not “report” anything in the 
sense that their conclusions are fact; they.can only “suggest” or “indicate” since 
they are estimates based (hopefully) on representative samples of cases. 

But these are minor issues compared to the overall value of your report. 
Frank Carroll - , 


As a veteran copy editor and writer at the Toronto Star, I really enjoyed the story 
about the fear of screwing up (“Fear of screwing up,” April 2015): 

I remember David Carr learning early in his career the delicate balancing act 
of putting enough detail in a story to make it interesting but taking out some de- 
tail to ensure total accuracy. Who will know what you took out? That was what 
he learned. 

I try to follow that code. 

Curtis Rush 
Toronto Star Sports Reporter 


I can’t say I enjoyed reading that story today (“Can Tony Haile save journalism 
by changing the metric?” March 2015)—but I certainly scrolled through it all the 
way down. Therefore I spent time on that page!” 
It is a fascinating topic. And the writer obviously has put in a lot of time into it. 
Sadly, the problem with these magazine-style stories—i.e. very long—is that 





Putting a bad linkin into cars 
and n it cvailalile to more 
people doesn’t make it better. 
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if 
many times the actual theme of eis: 
story is lost. Or was there actually a 
theme, a thread throughout this one to 
keep your reader on track? 

And so maybe the old subhead para- 

graph—actually summarizing the actual 
heart of the story—could be an interest- 
ing exercise for CJR? 

Anyhow—like most journalists, I 
like to stand on my soap box and share 
“my” views! 

In this case—I found the topic re- 
ally fascinating but grew frustrated at - 
how long and wordy the piece was. Or 
is it a “digital info consumption” bias: 
impatience? 

But this read felt like 2 an amazing sin- 
gle malt scotch that had too much melt- 
ing ice into it and thus diluting it to the 
point of little enjoyment. 

Ch.A. R. 


Your response to the failings of Jus-__ 


‘tin Heifetz’s piece on the Bangkok Post 


(“Pork, bullets, and my rocky stint at 
the Bangkok Post,” April 2015) is dis- 
appointing, You air the factual errors, 
which is good, but don’t acknowledge 
that these undermine his authority. On 
the contrary, you say “none of them 
challenged the general thrust of Heif- 
etz’s narrative or perspective.” That’s 
nonsense, really. You wouldn’t say that 
of some junior reporter who trashed 
the Times and got so much wrong in 


the process. 


I have worked in journalism for 
more than three decades. I went to 
journalism school in the US and I have 


‘consulted and coached journalists at 


the Bangkok Post. The failings of the 
Post are much more serious than any- 
thing Heifetz says. But because you 
didn’t check him or his allegations out, 
you’ve now made you and him look stu- 
pid and the Bangkok Post good. What .. 
a missed opportunity. There is indeed 
a critique to be made of the Post, but 


_ this was not it. 


Graham Watts 


Worthy journalists, well-deserved hon- _ 


_. ors, fine old paper, but shouldn’t an or- 


ganization of such strength be forth- 
right about accusations made against 
it by the country’s premier journal- 
ism observers, the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review (“Virginian-Pilot editor 








| will take the « 





any - resigns after a ‘née career, saat 
oy anda crisis,” March 2015)? Unless I’ve 
ing—please forgive me 





think I have a better idea than most of 
what is happening to the Tampa Bay 
Times (“The fight of its life” March/ 


2 if 1 have~nelther The Virginian Pilot April). If ALL the newspapers in the US 


~. hor any Tidewater opinion leader has 
_ public ged the charges [on cur]. 
ss ‘Sometimes the Pilot even deletes com-. 
ments like this one, on the untenable 
-- grounds that.they’re “off topic” even’ 
- though the topic is precisely the char- 
e cter of shed damage ‘Wednesday's | 









Steven T. Cornelissen 


ae Piraeus artisle on “The e econcene 
ee? ies of the Podcast boom” (March 2015).- 

‘You identified two key factors that ent 
- Timaitin, growth as well as several items - 
ey hui noet poddaseere and Hekenene nc’ 





nai tice, Ques. viewership and the other is 


_ that podcast: are not inherently social. 
1 would like to add a third and that is. 





pee the platform. iTunes is the standard and 


where most people get their podcasts. 
from. It has not been updated or “re- 
; SS rami 





yeek iin ta 


oes Ribapy aie daveoe: as an inte- 
ae grated “urideletable” part of its makeup - 
by _ a evel ee eae ceeeig ont nd Dies, 





| 2 doing it. ‘To this tell people that Inter- 
net exp rer comes. on every PC, but 





‘as part of olir initial pehips. ehipas whee’ 
opt to use. Internet Explorer have Bing: 
x as the default ‘search engine yet that. 
a hasn’t allowed it to overtake Google. I. 
re ie extra step to type Google 

: before I da a search to avold Bing. You. 





°° dig mention Overcast and Soundeloud 


_ as other options, but they along with — 
Stitcher are just another variation of the 
game thing. What we need to do to move 

podcasts from niche to mainstream is a 
new platform that creates an addictive. 
social environment, utilizing what the. 
core strength of podcasts are. If we do 


we that, you will see podcasting literally ex- 


plode arid move from the shadows to a 
'». leader in user interaction. 


had served the public and their adver- 
tisers as the Times did and does, these 


could be the best of times for the news-; 


paper business. 

Unfortunately the bean counters, 
MBAs and ad managers who run and 
ran most of the papers and chains 


never really understood what made 


the business valuable to readers and 
advertisers. They were also so tunnel 


_ visioned, lazy, stupid and greedy that 


they missed every chance to make the 


. winning moves. - 


’ For one thing, instead of embracing 
the internet and seeing it as their grow- 
ing liberation from the newsprint indus- 
try and postal service, they mostly re- 
sisted it as long as they could. 

They could have and should have put 
digital reproductions of their papers on- 
line at a nominal fee so the current and 
former residents of their communities 
could have had access from anywhere. 
Instead, what they did was take the.con- 
tent those original advertisers paid to 
create, repackaged it and sold it to other 
- advertisers for the online versions. That 
diluted the audience for the hard copy 
ads, reduced their reach and penetra- 
‘tion and increased their cost per thou- 
sand. Instead of giving advertisers rea- 
sons to be happier about new and added 


~ benefits which would have made them 


happy and loyal, they ripped them off 
and drove them away. 

The Times was one of the few papers 
that put readers first to create an excel- 
lent medium for advertisers. The chains 
all put the short term interests of the in- 
vestors first and sorrow and readers 
tied for last. — 

Advertisers do not create cam- 
paigns and programs for one news- 
paper. They either have campaigns 
created for newspapers or they don’t. 
Because the industry generally made 
every stupid, greedy move they could, 
they killed the whole flock of golden 
geese and seriously wounded the 
Tampa Bay Times. 

All of this is not only very sad news 
for the industry I love, I believe it is 
tragic for democracy. Imagine what 
Tampa Bay and Florida would be like 


without the constant monitoring, in- 
vestigation, analysis, questioning and 
productive commentary the Tampa Bay 
Times has contributéd over the years. 
Can you imagine any other medium 
replacing that essential element of de- 


mocracy? Consider the organizations _ 


that will be chortling with glee at the 
thought that the Tampa Bay Times will 
be less of a challenge to every enter- 
prise working against the interests of 
the people. 

David Cadogan 


Neighborhood story 
Picking up my paper copy of CJR and 
skimming through the contents, I 
passed over the Viewfinder piece (“On 
the Corner”. March/April) by David 
Uberti and continued onto other ar- 
ticles. Abruptly, I did a mental dou- 
ble-take and returned to the excellent 
snapshot of South Bronx photographer, 
Osaretin Ugiagbe. 

After reading it, I wondered what 


-caused me to initially skate over the 


piece. The only explanation I could 
think of was that the material was sim- 
ply not new to me. While I do not know, 
and have never met Mr. Ugiagbe, I am 
quite familiar with his type. 

He appears to.be a talented, intel- 
ligent and articulate part of the fabric 
of the culture, art and creativity that is 
the young Bronx. Being a product of the 
borough, I am not surprised by the de- 
scription presented by Mr. Uberti. It is 
hardly necessary to be reminded of the 
challenges faced by young people liv- 
ing and learning in the Bronx. Nor is 
it necessary to remind those of us who 


work with the talented young people — 


from the Bronx, that we'are indeed 


fortunate. This is an overflowing tal- 


ent pool that traditional industries of 
media and journalism i ignore at their 
own peril. 

In 15 years of working i in the Bronx 
with students at cuNy’s Lehman Col- 
lege, I am continually amazed at not 
only the quality of work, but the chal- 
lenges overcome by a new generation 
of journalists, photographers, videogra- 
phers, editors and filmmakers. It’s nice 


(and necessary) once in a while to pause 


and appreciate the talented folks from 
our own neighborhood. 
Jim Carney cir 


#y 
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a | Cybersecurity101. 


BY CHRIS IP 


D igital security post-Snowden has become a staple of the re- 
porter’s toolkit. If you want extra layers of protection for your 
work but aren’t sure where to begin, your first move asa Gmail user 
should probably be with the service’s two-step verification. Csr also 
| spoke with several cybersecurity experts to put together an essen- 
| tial set of tools for journalists, starting with the simplest and ending 
with the safest. All of them are open source or included with most 
operating systems. rave 


COR m ee eRe e ee ee HOPE MEH RHETT EEE HEHE EHH ESE SHEE HSE H EEE SEEDED ETE EESE SEE E ES 


SECURE YOUR 
HARD DRIVE 


Mac: Filevault © 
Windows: Bitlocker 


Both of these tools encrypt your entire 
hard drive, making data impossible to ac- 
cess if your computer is stolen. And both 
are included free with many versions of 











your operating system. 
| SEND SAFER EMAIL MAKE IT EASY FOR 
| Enigmail with email SOURCES TO CHAT... 
| client Thunderbird : 
a Cryptocat’ 
‘Using pcp (“Pretty Good Privacy”) en- ; 
cryption, these tools ensure that only ‘ . cgR heard Cryptocat called “the gate- 
| your email recipient will be able to read way drug ofencryption” when we first 
| your message. Anyone who intercepts covered it in 2013, for its easy-to-use, 
the message will just see a string of non- intuitive interface. It’s a platform for — 
| sensical characters. Cameran Ashraf, a encrypted instant messaging—avail- 
digital safety trainer for Global Journalist able both on computers and smart- 
| Security, calls it “about as good as it gets phones—and doesn’t fequire users to 
for secured electronic communications.” make anaccount. 


é 
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... AND FOR 
THEM TO PASS 
IMPORTANT FILES 


SecureDrop 


The Guardian, Gawker Media, and’ The New Yorker all use Se- 
_cureDrop to allow whistleblowers to leak documents anon- 
ymously. However, it requires your organization to set up 
‘the infrastructure. “The platform may come across as more 
complex but it really is.a solution that takes all sorts of threats 
into account,’ said Runa A. Sandvik from the Freedom of the 
Press Foundation. For individuals trying to receive files anony- 


” mously, Michael Carbone of digital rights NGO Access recom- — 


mends OnionShare. e ‘ 


USE A 


os. 


~ Tails. 





Tails is essentially an operating system on a USB stick—loaded 
‘with tools like Tor, which hides your location when brows- 
ing—that you plug into a computer. “I liken it to the way doc- 
tors change gloves,” says Susan E. McGregor, assistant director 
of Columbia’s Tow Center for Digital Journalism. The com- 
puter leaves no trace that Tails was used, and Tails wipes itself 
clean after each session. That means it retains ho cookies or 
identifying information, and even if you’re attacked by mal- 
ware, hackers will have nothing to steal. 





DISPOSABLE 


Hard Numbers: 
Streaming live 


20 


Days after the release of: the new fivestreaming 
app Meerkat that it took Politico to label the 2016. 
presidential race “The Meerkat Election” 


27 


Days after Meerkat’s release that it took Twitter to launch 
its own livestreaming app, Periscope 


700 ,000 — 


Users on ne after its. first seven aaa: 


1 million 


Users who signed into Periscope in its first 10 days 


$3.6 million 


Series A funding raised by Life On Ait, which owns 
Meerkat, before its launch 


$100 million 
Amount Twitter reportedly paid for Periscope 


, 


$15,000 _ 


Amount YouNow pays its ton livestreamers monthly, 
ae to CEO Adi Sideman 


Source: Politico, The Verge, The Wail Street Journal, Variety 
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Language Corner x 


1-800-Goodbye 


Commercial jingles do it. Journalists do it. Even websites do it. - 
They tell you to dial “1” before the area code in a phone number. 
But that practice is quickly going the way of calling the opera- 

tor and asking for someone by name. 

First assigned in the late 19th century, early roliitacnie 
numbers were often four or five digits, depending on whether 
the phone was in a rural area or a city. (If you wanted to call long 
distance, you had to arrange that with an operator,) After World 
War II, with the explosion of the middle class and increased 
telephone use, we gradually moved toward seven-digit numbers. 
They began with two- or three-letter codes for the central ex- 
change to which the phone was connected. Remember Penn- 
sylvania 6-5000? It still belongs to the Pennsylvania Hotel in 
Manhattan, but now it’s more commonly rendered as 736-5000. 
The area code was also introduced after ww1I. 

The move to all-number dialing began in the late 1950s, and 
it sped up after the advent of commercial touch-tone phones in 


culators have the “7” in that position? 


the 1960s, It used to be possible to call someone within your own 
area code without having to add that area code; later, in many 
places, you had toadd the area code. At some point it became 
required in many areas to dial the “1” before the 10 digits, even if 
you were calling just across the street. 

“1,” of course, is the country code for the United States. Re- 
quiring it also gave rise to many memorable phone numbers, like 
“1-800-STEEMER” to have your carpet cleaned, or “1-800-BaD- 
DRUG” to sue for malpractice. Lawyers in particular have latched 
on to catchy “namebers.” (Yes, we made up that term.) 

Two problems arise when writing those “namebers” in articles. 
The first is that, on many phones, the letters are pretty small or 
nonexistent, meaning the caller has no idea what numbers to press. 
Perhaps more important, most cellphone carriers do not require 
the “1,” and some carriers even reject a call that begins with “1.” 

So it’s better for readers to just use plain old numbers, and 
omit the “1.” If someone needs it, the phone company‘will say so. 

Now, does anyone know why numbers on a telephone have 
the “1” on the upper left, while computer number pads and cal- 


—Merrill Perlman 








Anatomy oti a poer 
- Allsea Quart is a ocautial esd poet,and —- 
. sometimes. she’s a poet who writes about 
journalism. Monetized, the first poetry col- 
lection from the co-editor of the journalism 
nonprofit Economic Hardship Reporting — 
Project, delves into new media, commer: 
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Anew filter is always needed. 
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pid semen 











ae sade Lh a 
- Creative Director of T e New York 


e Siaicluics silo eit secibs ceennidasinaabaiaatiogs: 
6r_a mirror that collects data while you get ready in the 

_ morning. These are just some of the many projects under — 
Hcealbieat Mian hind, teasemaeo deci ote Hee ; 





gates, and develops canine tnthicbaalen’ in.media and 
alisr by exploring interactive interfaces, immersive 








“caw’s Alexandra Hoey spoke with Lloyd about some x 
_- exciting projects in the R&D Lab, as well as her vision of - 
: she Rian of neperter end user expariancen 


_ What exactly is the R&D Lab? We're looking at emerging 


changes that are happening in the technology landscape, and 
also what’s happening in terms of reader behavior and changes 
in response to new technologies or new kinds of ecosystems. We 
scan the landscape to look at these signals and then we design 
and build prototypes that explore the impact of what those 
changes might be for news and media. About three to five years 
out.is generally the time frame that we’re looking at. 


What external trends have you noticed in your research? I 
think we, societally, have the tendency to think that whatever 
the emerging thing is, is going to be something that replaces 
whatever came before it. And yet we see that’s not really what 
happens. What happens is that each new thing adds to this — 
increasingly complex system of media platforms and ways of 
accessing information. So, the Web didn’t replace print, mobiles 
didn’t replace the Web, and wearables aren’t going to replace mo- 
bile. All these things are going to have to exist in this increasingly 
complex ecdsystem of ways of accessing news and information. 
What are some specific projects the R&D Lab is working 
on? We’ve been thinking a lot about the explosion of sensors 
over the past several years and the ways that we’ve started to 
expect as consumers, as people, that we can track all different 
types of data that we didn’t really have access to before. That’s 
everything from personal things, like how many steps I’ve 
walked today, to things that are for more journalistic purposes 
like data streams that we couldn’t get at before. So part of what 
we’ve been thinking about is what the sensor network of the 
near future will look like. How does that change and evolve? 





We've built a few projects around this. One of them is build- 
ing semantic listening for Web browsing to capture signals 
about the topics that I’m reading about or that a group is 
reading about. We’ve built a listening table that is about how 


you capture those important moments from a‘conversation. 
And we’ve built a semantic listening project for the writing 


project, which I think is particularly at the heart of what we 
do journalistically—thinking about how you capture important 
semantic information about what you are writing about, what 
a reporter is writing. 


s 


Do you think newsrooms are adapting to these techno- 


logical changes? I do. The technology and the landscape is 
changing rapidly enough that for all organizations the continual 
challenge to keep our processes and our ways of thinking in step 


- of what’s happening in the world. I think that one of the biggest- 


changes that we already see—and that I think will continue to be 
a big challenge for news organizations in the next few years—is 
that we’ve adapted really well to digital publishing and the Web 
and to mobile and to.thinking about how we publish articles 

on this platform. But I think we’re still, in many ways, thinking 


' about publishing articles, and the future of news is really beyond 


the structure of the article. _ 


How do you think readers will be acquiring their news 

in the future? I think we’ll continue to see change along the 
lines of what we’ve already seen. As we have different kinds 
of devices we’ll have a greater range of form for our content, 
for our news. And we'll have a greater diversity of ways we 
interact with it. 
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here’s a longstanding mantra at NPR, says Brian Boyer, the 

organization’s visuals editor. “If it doesn’t work on mobile, it 

| : ioe) doesn’t work.” Making stories mobile-friendly has been the am- 

The future is now bition of many newsrooms for the better part of a decade. Writ- 

. ers have squeezed pieces into 140 characters; companies created 

| BY ALEXANDRA HOEY multimedia teams; storytelling methods have been restructured to 

fit Androids phones and iPads. The result? An evolving culture of. 

| ie _ different technologies striving to bridge the gap between readers 
a and content. Here’s a look at some of those emerging platforms. 


WEARABLE JOURNALISM 
Google Glass, Apple Watch, Google Cardboard, 
Samsung Headgear VR and the Oculus Rift 


















Starting this season, the NFL will use radio-frequency iden- 
_ tification technology to track player analytics; Georgia 
Tech’s School of Interactive Computing created gloves 
that teach blind people Braille in June 2014; Google is 
developing smart contact lenses with built-in cameras. 
When it comes to journalism, Google Glass, the Apple 

Watch, and Facebook’s $2 billion acquisition of Oculus VR 

last year have technological engineers considering wearables 

to be media’s future platform. 

“I do believe a mobile, hands-free, head-mounted display is in- 
evitable,” says Robert Hernandez, professor of journalism at the 
University of Southern California, who taught the only journalism 
class based entirely on Google Glass in 2014. “Social 
_ media has laid the groundwork for something 
» that we might not like but is a reality—which 
is always on, always wired, always consuming 
content, always experiencing potential news 
and capturing it.” : 











Some major advancements of the digital age 


SERRE HERR RRO R HR HERE EH HEE HEHEHE ETET TET EH EEE ETT ESTHET EEE TEEHE TTT ESTO RT EHHEHEH ETE SEHTEE HET HE EEEEEESESE HOH HEHESESESS 


GOOGLE “THE FACEBOOK” 
launches | is created 
ee 2004 
—. ‘ia 1999 -.. : 2003 
INTERNET oS ‘ 

18 million Americans are Apple includes BLACKBERRY | 

online. Craigslist, eBay, and WIFI introduces its 
Internet Explorer launch _ onits laptops __ first smartphone 
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VIRTUAL REALITY JOURNALISM 
The Des Moines Register, Project Syria 


Wearables and virtual reality go hand in hand, mainly because 
head-mounted gear is crucial for the virtual reality experience. 
Predominantly used for gaming and film, experiments from the 
past year show a strong potential for virtual reality and immer- 
sive journalism. The Des Moines Register recently transformed 
"part of a print series about Iowa’s changing farms into a virtual § 
experience, allowing users to explore a sixth-generation farm un- 4 
dergoing economic and demographic changes with the Oculus 4 ae 
Rift. Last year, Usc’s Media Interactive Lab worked on “Project “9 
Syria,’ an immersive experience bringing users into a bombexplo- — 
sion in an Aleppo street and a refugee camp in Syria. 












DRONE JOURNALISM 


si The use of unmanned aircraft for journalism isa rel- 
= atively new idea; one of the first experiments was 
- in 2011 by-The Daily, the now-defunct iPad news- 
“paper. According to Matt Waite, professor of jour- 
nalism and mass communications at the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln, “drones are the next major tool 
Ee in the tool box.” Great for large-scale stories like natural di- 
;  sasters, environmental change, and city developments, drones 
also show promise for aerial mapping and 3D modeling. 
Waite, who is the founder of UNL’s drone lab—one of only two 
"in journalism schools nationwide—is fighting restrictive regula- 
tions by the Federal Aviation Administration, whose laws make it 
very difficult for businesses to use unmanned aircraft. By 2017, Waite 
predicts, drones will be more accessible for journalists. 


TWITTER INSTAGRAM SNAPCHAT 
is founded 3 is created launches 
2006 : 2011 : 
2005 2007, 2010 
YOUTUBE IPHONE IPAD 
launches hits the market _ is invented 
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News you can take 
with you | 


If you’re trying to beat the scramble to produce a good news app, here’s some advice: 
Don’t try to be clever 


BY JEREMY FUCHS 


A FEW DECADES AGO, “MOBILE NEWS”-WAS A CLUMSILY 
folded newspaper on a commuter train. That era is far 
gone. A Pew study on cell internet use in 2013 found that 
57 percent of all Americans go online with a cellphone. 
Further, 34 percent of cellphone users mostly use their 
phones to go online. 

But what are they doing on their phones? Bite-sized 
apps—which provide the news in an easy-to-read, quick-hit 
format—are one of the latest experiments in news. Instead 
of forcing traditional newspaper content onto-a phone 
screen, a number of companies are changing the way news 

_is presented, focusing their efforts on reaching the younger, 
mobile-first generation. (An American Press Institute study 
of the news habits of millennials found that 69 percent seek 
out news once a day.) All of the most popular bite-sized 
news apps—AJ+, Circa, Economist Espresso, NYT Now, and 
Yahoo! News Digest—provide a snapshot look at the day’s 
most important news stories. Instead of delivering articles 
with an anecdotal lede and an engaging quote from a colorful 
character, these apps instead use a just-the-facts approach. 

“The idea is what you need to know to start your day,” 
Clifford Levy, the associate managing editor for The New 
York Times and the editorial lead for NyT Now, said about 
the app’s Morning Briefing. “You don’t need 800 words. 
You just need to know what happened overnight and what 
are the things that are going to happen today.” 

“We're focusing on the top-level stuff?” Anthony De 
Rosa, editor in chief of Circa, said by phone. “We’re not 
going to get all the granular stuff you might find in some- 
thing that’s more specialized. It’s not like we’re trying to 
write some clever lede and trying to draw somebody in. It’s 
trying to get across the bare-bones facts, in a very distinct 
type of way, without trying to add any type of flair.” 

So far, this just-the-facts strategy has appeared to pay 
off. Yahoo News Digest is in the top 40 of all free news 


apps on the Apple app store. As of April 29, The Econo- 
mist Espresso, NYT Now, and Circa were all in the top 70. 
Circa has an impressive 47,000 followers on Twitter and 
just launched a Web version of its product. 

Their popularity may be due to their targeting of what 
Dr. Ronald Yaros, an associate professor of journalism 
at the University of Maryland Phillip Merrill College 
of Journalism, calls “scanners.” Scanners, according to 
Yaros, are readers who don’t have the time or inclination 


‘to engage in a long article. They are different from “seek- 


ers,” who search out a particular story based on a special- 
ized interest, nor are they what Yaros refers to as “engag- 
ers,” those who read stories based on a deeper, personal 
interest with the topic, not based on a clever headline. All 
three groups, however, want to get a sense of what’s going 
on in the world and to learn something new about it. For 
scanners, the quick-hit apps are tailor-made. 

“These small dosage apps work well for people who 
have a short amount of time and are looking to fill it;’ Dr. 
Stephanie Edgerly, an assistant professor of journalism at 
Northwestern’s Medill School of Journalism, said. “And 
that works well with having your phone on you. When 
people are standing in line, riding the train, what can they 
get done in five minutes? The apps make a good use of [that 
time]. The person who says, ‘I have five minutes, perhaps 
I should read a couple sentences of this top story; is prob- 
ably not going to say, ‘or, I could read the first page of a New 
Yorker article’” 

That distinction—between traditional forms of 
reported material and bite-sized content—suggests that 
mobile readers agg short-form readers. All those inter- 
viewed for this piece agreed that longform content will 
never go away, and there remains a market for in-depth 
journalism. But for those on the go, longform has never 
been that appealing. This solution—in the form of a mobile 








~ ‘Is it our duty 


to only do the longform 


stuff? Or does journalism respond to 
this evolving behavior?’ 


news pamphlet—is a way of engaging readers with news, 
even for.a moment. And over time, argued David Cohn, 

_ the executive producer of AJ+, a “bite-sized” news app 
affiliated with Al-Jazeera, readers of these apps'would end 
up being as informed, in less time, as the ones who read a 
newspaper from front to back. 

“Thirty years ago, if I wanted to catch up with an old 
high school acquaintance, we would call, make dinner 
plans, we’d meet up, hang out, have dinner, catch up on 
both of our lives,” Cohn said. “And we’d spend three to four 
hours together catching up. Today, we don’t do that. We 
follow each other on Facebook. And although we don’t do 
the three- to four-hour hangout where we look each other 
in the eyes, and I will grant a value in that, we don’t pave te to 
do that every 10 years. I get the little updates.” 

This model, Cohn argued, is similar to reading a stack of 
updates on AJ+. Instead of reading one long article about a 
given subject, users can read many short updates. Accord- 
ing to Cohn, the person who follows bite-sized apps “ends 
up being just as aware, if not more aware” than sonieone 
who reads one long news story but fails to follow up. 


Cohn’s point, however, lends itself to a larger question. — 


Can a complicated news story, something with nuance 
. and historical overlays like ists, be understood with a 
limited set of words? Tom Standage, the deputy editor for 
The Economist responsible for Espresso, believed that 150 
words is the minimum length to be informed enough to 
sound intelligent at a cocktail party. 


“We couldn’t do that with 100 words,” Standage said 
by phone. “It wasn’t possible.” At 200 to 250 words, “it 
started to be a bit long.” In his formulation, 150 words is 
the perfect size for an iPhone screen. 

These apps are not necessarily for regular readers of 
the traditional newspaper, but finding a middle ground— 
between bite-sized, top-level news and longform con- 
tent that could be found in a magazine—is imperative for 
news organizations. “Is it our duty to only do the longform 
stuff?” Yaros asked. “Or does journalism respond to this 
evolving behavior? We can now start to write news stories 
for all different types of users.” 

For the scanners and those bored standing in line at 
Starbucks, bite-sized news apps are a welcome addi- 
tion to their mobile phones. Without time to engage 
with a long, deeply reported story, swif™ming their atten- 
tion to a shorter, top-level article is a sStution that gets 
more readers involved with the news. Ironically, one of 
the models for this kind of content is precisely what it 
replaced: the free dailies that used to populate the sub- 
way system. : 

“We are hearing from readers that Espresso is just 
enough,” Standage said. “It’s the smallest thing you can 
do that tells you the really important stuff. That’s what 
we're trying to do.” cur 






JEREMY FUCHS is q 23-year-old from Chappaqua, NY, who will be 
focusing on sports journalism after graduation. 











CJR congratulates the winners .. 
the 2015 Pulitzer Prizes 


Journalism 


Public Service 
The Post and Courier, Charleston, SC 


Breaking News Reporting 
The Seattle Times Staff 


Investigative Reporting 


Eric Lipton of The New York Times 
The Wall Street Journal Staff 


Explanatory Reporting 
Zachary R. Mider of Bloomberg News 


Local Reporting 
Rob Kuznia, Rebecca Kimitch, and Frank Suraci 


of the Daily Breeze, Torrance, CA 


National Reporting 
Carol D. Leonnig of The Washington Post 


international Reporting 
The New York Times Staff 


Feature Writing 


‘Diana Marcum of the Los Angeles Times 


Lisa Falkenberg of the Houston Chronicle 


Criticism 
Mary McNamara of the Los Angeles Times 


Editorial Writing 


| Kathleen Kingsbury of The Boston Globe 


Editorial Cartooning 
Adam Zyglis of The Buffalo News 


Breaking News Photography 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Photography Staff 


Feature Photography 


Daniel Berehulak, freelance isis naa 
The New York Times 
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Letters, Drama, and Music 


Fiction sae ‘ 
All the Light We Cannot See 
by Anthony Doerr (Scribner) 


Drama 


' Between Riverside and Crazy 


by Stephen Adly Guirgis 


History 
Encounters at the Heart of the World: 
A History of the Mandan People 


_ by Elizabeth A. Fenn (Hill and Wang) 


Biography or Autobiography 

The Pope and Mussolini: The Secret History of Pius XI 
and the Rise of Fascism in Europe 

by David I. Kertzer (Random House) 


Poetry 
Digest 
by Gregory Pardlo (Four Way Books) 


. General Nonfiction 


The Sixth Extinction: An Unnatural History 
by Elizabeth Kolbert (Henry Holt) 


Music 
Anthracite Fields 
by Julia Wolfe (Red Poppy Music/G. Schirmer, Inc.) 








|B Sorensen 


aViTAelentae nate arian 


FINALISTS 


Thomas Farragher, Jonathan 
Saltzman, Jenn Abelson, Casey 
Ross and Todd Wallack . 
The Boston Globe 


“Shadow Campus” 


The Boston Globe found that in America’s 
college capital, illegally overcrowded 
student apartments owned by profit-driven 
landlords are rampant, placing the health 
and safety of thousands of undergradu- 
ates at risk while city officials did noth- 

ing to respond to this lawless behavior. 


Jennifer Berry Hawes, Natalie Caula 
Hauff, Doug Pardue and Glenn 
Smith 

The Post and Courier 

“Till Death Do Us Part” 

The Post and Courier’s five-part series 


' examined South Carolina's ranking as one 


of the deadliest states in the nation for 
women at the hands of men. The series 
revealed that more than 300 women were 
killed by their husband or boyfriend in a 
decade, while the state's leaders did little to 
stem the violence. The series showed a state 
awash in guns, saddled with ineffective 
laws and lacking in resources for victims 
of domestic violence. The investigation 
spurred national discussion, pressured state 
legislators into drafting and fast-tracking 
domestic violence reform laws, and led to 
the appointment of a statewide taskforce. 


HARVARD HARVARD Kennedy School School 


SHORENSTEIN CENTER 
on Media, Politics and Public Policy 


ei the $25,000 


2015 GOLDSMITH PRIZE FOR INVESTIGATIVE 


Justin Elliott and Jesse Bisinger 
ProPublica 

Laura Sullivan 

NPR 


“The Red Cross’ Secret Disaster” 


‘oPublica and NPR found that the Red 
Cross had put public relations ahead 
of relief services and had been serially 
misleading about its use of donations. The 
series showed how the charity had failed to 
deliver basic aid after several recent major 
disasters, including Superstorm Sandy, 
leawing victims in distress, even though 
it had received a deluge of support from 
Americans eager to help. After the series 
ran, the Red Cross had to withdraw its 
claims about its spending and Iowa Senator 
Charles Grassley initiated an investigation. 


Joan Biskupic, Janet Roberts and 
John Shiffman 
Reuters 


“The Echo Chamber” 


Reuters examined the U.S. Supreme Court's 
docket to scrutinize its most secretive _ 
process — how the justices select which 
cases they will hear. What Reuters found is 
changing how people view the concept of 
equal access to justice in the U.S. A small 
group of lawyers and their clients - typi- 
cally the nation’s largest corporations — have 
secured a special entry point to the court, 
giving them a disproportionate chance to 
influence the law. 


REPORTING 


Christopher S. Stewart, Christopher 
Weaver, John Carreyrou, Tom 


‘McGinty, Anna Wilde Mathews, 


Rob Barry and staff 
The Wall Street Journal 


“Medicare Unmasked” 
The Wall Street Journal uncovered Medicare . 


. abuses that cost U.S. taxpayers $60 billion. 


Using 9.2 million newly-disclosed bill- 

ing records, the Journal uncovered bogus, 
unnecessary, and harmful practices. After 
pieces in the series were published, the fed- 
eral agency overseeing Medicare rejected 
industry proposals to cover additional 
high-cost tests for drugs rarely abused 

by seniors; triggered the departure of a 
high-profile laboratory CEO; and led some 
cancer patients to stop using a dangerous 
drug lucrative for and widely prescribed by 
doctors. 


GOLDSMITH BOOK PRIZE 
WINNERS 


ACADEMIC: 

Daniela Stockmann 

Media Commercialization and Authoritarian 
Rule in China 

TRADE: 

Andrew Pettegree 

The Invention of News: How the World Came to 
Know about Itself 


GOLDSMITH CAREER 
AWARD FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
JOURNALISM 


Marvin Kalb, Veteran reporter for CBS 
News, NBC News, and former moderator 
of “Meet the Press” 
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The second death of 
— Tony Hart 


How an errant tweet and a high-functioning algorithm 
killed a man who was already in the grave 


BY JACK MURTHA 


Carolyn Ross was at work this winter when someone asked if she’d heard the news about her dad. 
There wasn’t much to hear, she thought, because Pa, as she affectionately calls him, had died more 
than six years ago. But when she searched his name online, the results were peculiar. “There it 
was: All this huge fuss, and people reacting and saying, ‘Oh this is terrible. This lovely man has | 
died?” she says. Americans might not know the name “Tony Hart,” but in England, he was as 
famous and beloved as Mister Rogers. In nearly 50 years as an artist and children’s TV show host for 


the BBc, Hart taught generations of Brits to love art. His 
slow-paced television programs put a gentle, kind man on 
Britain’s main stage, where he carefully moved his pencils 
and paintbrushes across canvases,.guiding his viewers to do 
the same until his retirement in 2001. Years after he left TV, 
his name showed up in tweets like, “Tony Hart was a huge 
influence on me in school,” and “any drawing capability I 
have came from you.” 

Those tweets and similar tributes were published after 

’ Hart passed away—for the second time—in mid-February. 

He actually died in 2009, at the age of 83, after two strokes 
disabled his hands and made him unable to draw. But on 
February 15 of this year, one misguided tweet (“Rip Tony 
Hart. #tonyhart #hartbeat #morph”) launched a wave of 


confusion that gripped social media platforms in the United 
Kingdom. Users flocked online to post tributes, links to his . 


archived obituaries, and rants against those who hadn’t 
bothered to factcheck their information. Ignorant but well- 
intentioned people and algorithms (the formulas that deter- 
mine what content appears on social media feeds and news 


outlets’ most-popular lists) plastered old news in big, bold . 


print. By the early hours of February 16, the official Twitter 
account of Morph, @AmazingMorph—the naked clay fig- 
ure created by Aardman Productions of Wallace and Gromit 
fame who accompanied Hart on his shows—published 
a tweet to set the record straight. The Guardian reported 
the story shortly after 8 o’clock that morning, and multiple 
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major news organizations in the UK picked it up. The mix- 
up proved so widespread that Ross appeared on a BBC radio 
station a week later to discuss the phenomenon. 

Strange as it seems, Hart’s second death is not unique— 
as I write this, news of Nigerian writer Chinua Achebe’s 
death is making the rounds on Twitter. He actually died 
in 2013. Twitter’s Trends, Facebook’s Trending feature, 
and Reddit’s popular-voting system have all, at some 
point, stripped the context from old news stories, As many 
learned at the end of 2014 through Facebook’s Year in 
Review, the algorithms that build our online experience 
can be cruel, forcing people to recall breakups and deaths 
as much as engagements and births. But to see that go on 
with the second death of a celebrity—an echo of an event 
that sparked so much grief less than a decade ago—calls 
into question how we consume news on social media. Web- 
sites like Emergent.info and PolitiFact.com try to fight the 
spread of factually incorrect stories, but they can’t actually 
stop old information from posing as news. Who’s to stop 
the internet from killing Tony Hart again? 


WHEN TONY HART DIED IN 2009, IT WAS A DIFFERENT ERA. 
Conventional print and broadcast media covered his death 
with newspaper stories, radio pac , and televised seg- | 
ments. Social media had taken off but was not where it is today. 

His second death occurred in an information universe 
that runs on social media buzz. 
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Platforms like Facebook, Twitter, and Reddit have taken 
on increasingly large roles in the news industry in recent 


years, despite not being news organizations. A November . 


2013 report by the Pew Research Center showed that about 
30 percent of adults in the US got some of their news from 
Facebook. Ten other social media platforms delivered news 
to just more than 30 percent of the population. Those figures 
are generally true worldwide, depending on the country, says 
Nic Newman, who helped shape the BBc’s online presence 
in its infancy and is now a research associate at the Reuters 
Institute for the Study of Journalism at Oxford University. 
“They are bumping into news, traditionally on Facebook, or, 
with other social networks, they’re actively going out and 
using those networks to find news,” he says. “So, these social 
networks are very different, but they’re definitely changing 
the way news is distributed.” 

Outdated news stories and false information regularly go 
viral. In early October 2014, NJ.com ran a story titled “No, it’s 
not going to snow in NJ next week,” after a forecast published 
by the website 18 months earlier climbed out of the online 
archives and onto Facebook and Twitter. “The reporter that 
wrote it left The Star-Ledger months ago,” the more recent 
story reads. “It appears that doesn’t matter. As of this writ- 
ing, the story has been shared on Facebook more than 12,000 
times.” Human error has botched social media posts about 
other storms and even the death of actor and comedian Robin 
Williams, who some mistook for the still-very-much-alive 


ing act? Tony Hart taught generations of Brits how to 
draw. His mistaken second death offered a valuable lesson in news 
consumption and social media use. 


singer Robbie Williams. For Newman, the Tony Hart debacle 
is the latest example of a phenomenon that is not thoroughly 
studied or entirely new. “It just speaks to how hard it is quite 
often to verify information, how things can spread, but also 
how things get corrected pretty quickly,” he says. 


HART’S DAUGHTER, ROSS, WAS LUCKY. THE FIASCO DIDN’T 
cause her to think her father had died when he was actually 
alive. And the post-mortem publicity didn’t place unsavory 
rumors, gossip, or criticism surrounding her dad in the spot- 
light. Instead, social media mourned the loss of Pa. Posters 
recalled his welcoming demeanor, which he used to touch 
and teach people through a medium built on the commercial 
and the superficial. They thanked him for his influence on 
their lives. Her favorite post that came out of the ordeal read, 
“Tony Hart: so good, we mourned him twice.” The knowl- 
edge that he wasn’t forgotten made Ross feel warm. “I’m 


_ very lucky that that is the feeling I take away from it, because 


social media can get things wrong and cause a great deal of 
upset,” she says. 

For a bit, Hart’s second death caused distress for Ross’ 
daughter, though. She received several Facebook messages 
from friends who were concerned about her grandpa. They 
had either fallen for the hysteria or understood that the error 
might hurt Hart’s family. She didn’t know what happened, 
and these sympathetic messages were unsettling. Ross soon 
cleared it up, dissolving any lingering worries. 
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In memoriam Carolyn Ross was happy to read posts 
memorializing her dad, famous TV host Tony Hart, even though 
they came six years after his death. 

eT 


_ As Facebook’s director of product management, Will 
Cathcart oversees the News Feed and the year-old Trending 
feature. These are the platform’s two distribution lanes that 
push content, including news, to viewers. News Feed’s algo- 
rithm selects and orders content based on a user’s network 
of friends or publishers. Trending tries to tell users what, in 
general, is taking off on Facebook at any given moment. Fac- 
tors like how somebody interacted with posts from a friend 
or news outlet in the past, which topics have interested that 
person, and how everybody else is reacting to a particular 
post all influence the algorithms. The formulas change over 
time, often based on user feedback, a process that never ends. 
. The goal of Facebook’s News Feed is to present impor- 
tant, interesting, and relevant information to its users. But 
that doesn’t necessarily have to be news, and it doesn’t have 
to be timely or factually correct. “We’re not interested in 
sort of picking and choosing which things are the important 
news but just want to make sure that for any given person 
who’s interested in a topic, they see the things they care 
about,” says Cathcart. “So, if a bunch of your friends post 
something that’s untimely or a joke or something like that, 
[Facebook] may not know that that’s untimely or a joke.” It’s 
like a modern-day version of sending newspaper clippings 
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to far-off family members, or discussing the news over cof- 


‘ fee with a friend. 


Cathcart says his team hasn’t taken a close look at the 
resurgence of old news. One option, though, might be to 
make a story’s. dateline clear on Facebook. The company 
has tried to distinguish fake news and hoaxes from factual 
news. In January, it gave users the power to flag posts as “a 
false news story.” 

So who is responsible for all of this confusing info? Yfost 
social media sites claim no editorial authority—they ‘are 
merely platforms, and thus not morally or legally.culpable 
for the content that their users post—but they do sometimes 
don an editor’s visor. Emily Bell, director of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Tow Center for Digital Journalism and former direc- 
tor of digital content for The Guardian, pointed to the removal 
of Isis videos on Facebook and Twitter as an example of this; 
the latter clamped down hard on depictions of beheadings by 
the terrorist group. She says these “frontline editorial deci- 
sions” didn’t always fit with the platforms’ terms and condi- 
tions but were made in the name of good taste. That first’step 
could ultimately lead to the shutdown of misogynist Face- 
book pages or racist Twitter accounts, she says. And the pres- 


‘ sure to edit user-submitted content might grow from there. 
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Embarrassment has proven one 
of the best routes to fixing these 
growing pains. 


BUT WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU’RE IN THE EYE OF THE MEDIA 


storm? For Ross, not too much. While she was glad to read con- 


dolences and late goodbyes, the problem fixed itself almost 
immediately. The first flurry of tweets and Facebook posts 
was sad and compassionate. “Then, very quickly, the tweets 


became a little bit mocking, and they were saying this happened . 


six years ago,” she says. Misinformation now stood little chance 
in the clutches of the same machine that had propagated it. 

Embarrassment has proven one of the best routes to fix- 
ing these growing pains. Newman, the Oxford journalism 
expert, says bungled posts like those connected with Hart’s 
second death are quickly debunked. “There’s normally a 
few people with red faces, but they get over it. And everyone 
learns, because basically every time you make a mistake, you 
never make exactly the same mistake again,” he says. So get- 
ting duped and losing some of your personal credibility is a 
rocky. but reliable path to media literacy. His recent study 
subjects have said they don’t trust much of the information 
they find on social media, a point backed up by a November 
2014 Edelman poll. Instead, they’ve ditched the one-source 
mindset, scoured the internet, and researched their way to 
the truth. “That’s essentially them doing the jobs of journal- 
ists, right?” says Newman. 

For their part, news organizations could pay more atten- 
tion to how they archive older stories. Editors tend to think 
ahead, and they would rather hire a reporter than a digital 
- librarian, says Bell. A simple tweak to the algorithm could 
keep old stories out of the most-read verticals, which would 
have barred Hart’s 2009 obituary from landing a prime spot 
on The Guardian’s app almost six years later. If news orga- 
nizations stay on top of their online data, which isn’t always 
easy to do, especially in real time, they can add notes to now- 
stubbornly confusing articles. 

Reddit, on the other hand, rarely relies on its staff to cor- 
rect or erase blunders. Volunteer moderators manage each 
vertical—commonly called subreddits—and every one of the 
9,000 active communities plays by a different set of rules. 
Users can post just about anything they want, but each piece 
of content must comply with the law, the site’s policies and 
each individual subreddit’s rules. Reddit’s director of com- 
munications, Victoria Taylor, says moderators of news-heavy’ 
subreddits, like /r/WorldNews, often slap clearly visible 


labels on posts with misleading headlines or outdated infor- 


mation. The aggregator itself focuses more on the needs and 


' wants of the community than editorial judgment. 


RESEARCH CENTERS AND DIGITAL STARTUPS ARE LOOKING 
into the consequences of news consumption through social 
media and how to clean up lone pieces of trash before they 
litter the media landscape. “At this point, so many of these 
trends that we see in the role of social media and digital 
technology influencing journalism have very brief lifes- 
pans,” says Jesse Holcomb, a senior researcher at Pew who 
focuses on journalism and news consumption via social 
media. “We don’t have any long-term, bird’s-eye-point-of- 
view yet to know where all of this is going.” But the relation- 
ship between journalism and social media is an important 
one that engineering-centric tech companies must consider, 
according to experts, There’s a lot that can go right and a lot - . 
that can go wrong. 

It’s not always bad when old news resurfaces on sécial 
media. As Taylor points out, some of Reddit’s communities 
aim to add greater context or forgotten facts to contemporary 
discussions. “A lot of people tend to forget very cyclical news 
stories,” she says. “So, what may have been a big story about 
energy prices back in 2008 may have a lot of items that ring 
true nowadays.” Poljtical movements that hold a firm com- 
mand on the politics of 2015 can be better understood after a 
glimpse into the past. In-depth enterprise stories can reignite 
lively discussions when they find new life on social media, too. 
There’s no better place to see that than /r/TrueReddit, which - 
regularly hosts yesterday’s insightful articles for fresh debate. 

The second death of Tony Hart might as well have been 
lifted out of a Disney movie. Rather than tears and anger, the 
slip-up allowed Ross and her family to revisit the artist’s legacy. 
It inspired one fan to flip through her old Tony Hart art books. 
Shortly afterward, she approached Ross about naming an art 
therapy club, where she worked with clients who had psycho- 
logical problems, after Hart. Ross gave her permission to use 
her father’s name—a chance to give a second life to the man 
who diedtwice. gr. 


JACK MURTHA is a New York City-based journalist who likes to. cover 
media, immigrant communities, and food and drink. 
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‘steps forward. None are guaranteed to succeed, but 
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ONE SEACLH FO 
MEOIM'S CUTTING ENGE. 
After scoping the vast diinaein cok new media ventures, 


our class of 14 students focused in on 11 experiments | 
we believe represent journalism’s most noteworthy 


after research, debate, and a final vote of the class, 
we chose these as the ones most worth watching. 
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QUART 2Z:s cone 


FOR CONFIRMATION 


PERHAPS ONE OF THE SIMPLEST BUT MOST EFFECTIVE 
experiments around today is Quartz’s coded confirmation 
system. 

The online-only publication tested the idea in March on 
a story about HBO’s standalone streaming service, HBO Now. 
Misinformation spread on social media as the mainstream 
media speculated on the details. So Quartz implemented 
a system that separated confirmed facts (bold type) from 
likely truths (regular type) and what the team didn’t know 
(gray font). A brief, hard-to-miss key taught readers how to 
decipher the code. 

The result? A lively, up-to-date report where visitors 
avoided journalistic jargon like “reportedly” and “said to 
be,” for a clean read on something that stood to cause big 
waves in the TV industry and their own consumption habits. 
As of mid-April, Quartz hasn’t applied the system, but Zach 
Seward, vice president and executive editor, says he hopes 
to use the model in the future. 

It is, after all, just an experiment—Quartz’s team says it 
won’t become a newsroom standard. Coverage of minute- 
to-minute breaking news, for example, might fail practi- 
cality and ethics tests on this model. Those stories are best 
compiled through live blogs or stories in which new details 
claim space at the top of an article, says Seward. In its HBO 
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Key to reading this story i 
What we know for certain : 
What we think we know 


What we don’t yet know 
HBO's forthcoming streaming service ' 
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coverage, Quartz erased previously published facts from 
the webpage—a move that has irked some media watchdogs 
when done elsewhere. 

Some readers criticized the website’s willingness to mix 
confirmed facts with likely truths. That has increasingly beena “ 
characteristic of digital-speed journalism, though; this method 
merely acknowledged—and streamlined—the practice. 

Ultimately, the experiment’s greatest success might be 
the transparency that it brought to the editorial process. “I 
think generally readers don’t react well to a tone that pre- 
tends to know everything when that is obviously not the 
case,” says Seward. 

—Jack Murtha 
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VOX s S CARP STACKS 

EVEN IN THIS DIGITAL ERA, IT’S HARD TO BEAT FLASH- 
cards asa way to learn new material. That idea still holds 

true at Vox.com. 

Called Vox Cards, these interlinked pages are the build- 
ing blocks of the site. The cards describe complex topics, 
as a way for busy people to stay on top of various ongoing 
news stories. 

‘Want to know more about Passover? There’s a stack for 
that. The same goes for domestic stories, like insider Wash- 
ington policies, and international — such as the Euro- 
zone crisis. 

The stacks cater to Vox’s suntiiaiadia audience. While 
the whole site explains the news, the cards bring in a format 
that’s different from other listicles—they’re like miniature 
current events lessons. And design-wise, the layout is ~— 
and uncluttered. 

The stacks are indeed reminiscent of physical index suid 
But if it’s educational, it’s mostly for a grown-up audience. 
When the site launched in 2014, it included stacks explain- 
ing federal taxes, immigration, board games—and Game of 


What ls Passover? Why is this night different from ali 
other nights? ’ 
Passover is one of the biggest Jewish holidays. It's celebrated entirgly at 


home, with a special dinner called a Seder, ee ee 
secular American Jews as well as more observant ones. 





Thrones. A lot of handy visuals are scattered throughout the 
different stacks. That includes charts illustrating the Ebola 
epidemic, maps depicting Israeli and the Palestinian territo- 


ries, and stock photos to illustrate a stack on Mars exploration. “ 


—Kay Nguyen 
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SNAPCHAT 
DISCOVER FEATURE 


IN JANUARY, SNAPCHAT UNVEILED A NEW FEATURE CALLED 
Discover, a huge step for the still-young company—and pos- 
sibly for the publishing industry, Snapchat’s estimated base 
* of more than 100 million active monthly users lured major 
news outlets into partnerships with the chance to build a 
_ young following where millennials already spend much of 
their time. 

Users access Discover through a small purple button in 
the top right corner of the app. From there, they can choose 
between 12 branded channels that display content:from leg- 
acy media organizations like CNN and National Geographic, 
or digital heavyweights like Vice and Yahoo News. It’s all 
there—photos, videos, text, news quizzes—and a lot of it is 
solid content. 

“It really reflects the importance of trying to reach new 
audiences and being open to new ways of doing so, because 
things are changing very quickly and we’re in a very dynamic 
landscape right now,” says Rajiv Mody, National Geograph- 
ic’s vice president of social media. It’s not hard to see why 
Nat Geo, which launched its print magazine in 1888, hopped 
on board Discover: The company is a veteran of reinvention, 
and it’s lauded for its photography, a favorite in the Snapchat 
universe. 

Most exciting is the experiment’s ability to allow social- 
media-hungry youth to bump into news. Fusion’s Kevin 
Roose wrote in February that Discover was racking up 
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“millions of views per day, 


eoowo Canter x 12:34 AM % 100% > 
per publisher.” é pas 
But there are a few pit- tts 
falls. For one, critics have q | SCOVer 


said certain channels 
focus more on strength- 
ening the brand than 
quality reporting. And 
companies must make a 
compromise when they 
opt to host their content 
on Snapchat’s platform. 
While they control their 
channels, the setup keeps 
viewers from quickly 
jumping to their websites. 


@esd 
So, they also have to split > @ © 
ad revenues. 


Still, Discover seems to be a win-win for Snapchat and its 
media partners. And for Snapchat users, it’s just, well, easy. 
“You walk away from watching one of our editions and you 
really have a very comprehensive sense of six things that 
people are talking about today,’ says Tony Maciulis, Yahoo 
Studios’ head of news. “We can do quality storytelling on 
other platforms by simply speaking to the audience there in 

the way that they’re accustomed to using that technology.” 
—Jack Murtha 
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THE DES 
MOINES 
REGISTER; 


VIRTUAL REALITY 
EXPERIMENT 


IN LATE SEPTEMBER, .THE DES MOINES REGISTER BECAME 





one of the first newspapers in the world to try virtual reality. 


The Iowa publication partnered with Gannett Digital 
(part of parent company Gannett) to create “Harvest of 
Change,” an immersive project that allows viewers to expe- 
rience the economic and demographic change impacting 
Iowa’s farms. On the Oculus Rift virtual reality headset, or 


cl 


THIS. AMERICA 
LIFE'S SPIN-OFF 


SERIAL 


NO SPOILERS HERE: SERIAL WAS THE MOST TALKED ABOUT | 
piece of journalism in 2014. The podcast, a This American Life 
spin-off, took a riveting look into the case of Adnan Syed, who 
is currently serving time for the murder of his former girlfriend, 
(lin Lee. It smashed all sorts of records for podcasts—the 
wnload count, according to Serial’s producer Dana 
Chivvis) is a whopping 80 million. It became the type of cul- 
phenomenon usually reserved for hit television shows. 

But Serial wasn’t just popular; it was a fine piece of jour- 
nalism. Over the course of 12 episodes, it told the story of 
the murder, of Syed, of all the intrigues and mysteries sur- 
rounding the case, and told it week-by-week, like an old-time 
radio serial. While that is not new, it felt new because of the 
devotion to high journalistic quality. 

“The medium feels more participatory because the per- 
son’s voice is in our ears,” said Katy Waldman, co-host of 
Slate’s Serial Spoiler Special, itself a popular podcast. 

That was the most important part of the experiment. Host 
Sarah Koenig told the listener everything—all her reporting 
steps, her entire thought process. Serial was a combination 
of the reporter’s story and the character’s story; it’s some- 
thing that journalism would be wise to do more often. 

“The original idea for Serial was for us to produce the 
show as we were reporting it,” Chivvis said in an email. 








“Sometime during edits on episode two we realized that this 
meant Sarah’s investigation had to be part of the story too. . 
And in fact, her reporting became a second structure that we 
weaved into the story.” 

We may never know if Syed committed the crime, but 
we do know this: Serial’s success was a victory for thought- 
ful, investigative journalism, revealing that what’s old might 
really be new. 

—Jeremy Fuchs 
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SAR Ra apr en NN RE TET NE LETTE: 


regular internet browsers, users navigate the sixth-genera- 
tion Dammann family-owned farm, grappling with technol- 
ogy, genetically modified crops, and economic changes. 

The project is a component of a print series divided 
into five categories: aging, culture, immigration, technol- 
ogy, and globalization. { 

Gannett elevated “Harvest of Change” into a virtual-real- 
ity experience by recreating the farm in a videogame-like 
world and incorporating 3D videos that users can find as 
they explore. The company also hired Total Cinema 360, a 
New York production company specializing in virtual reality. 

This seems like an unexpected move, as the median age 
. ofthe newspaper’s readers is 52, and many live in rural areas. 

“We pride ourselves on being innovative at the Regis- 
ter, and it’s because of that reputation that Gannett Digital 
approached us about partnering on a virtual reality project,” 
said Amaile Nash, the paper’s executive editor and vice pres- 
ident for audience engagement. Nash also said the response 
has been massive, from national media to farmers. 

The team behind “Harvest of Change” deserves a lot of 


credit for taking on virtual reality so early in the technology’s 
history. The graphics have the look and feel of a videogame, 
with blue floating icons that viewers can click to reveal vid- 
eos, information and quotes from farmers. It’s still a nov- 
elty and the presentation is a great draw to get eyeballs on 
well-produced videos about serious topics like agriculture, 
something the media industry has long struggled to achieve. 
Nuggets of information are, however, far and few between. 
‘Most of the time, users are maneuvering through a quiet 
farm with little character interaction. It can feel alittle bland. 
Virtual reality has yet to go mainstream. But if predic- 
tions from other technologists are correct, The Des Moines - 
Register may be one of the pioneers. 
—Alexandra Hoey 
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LEGENDS NEVER DIE 





— NARRA TI VELY 'S BET ON LONGFORM 


IN THE PAST, IT WAS THOUGHT THAT PUBLISHING LONG 
stories was a feature of the print era, that digital readers were 
only looking for short, pithy posts. But that conventional wis- 
dom has given way to a new sense that longform is actually 
well-suited to digital media—there are no space limitations, 
for starters. A number of sites have become home to such sto- 
rytelling, and one of the most notable platforms is Narratively. 

The site is experimental in its approach to delivering sto- 
ries. It picks a different theme each week, publishing one in- 
depth story a day related to that theme. 

The idea of Narratively, according to cofounder and editor 
Noah Rosenberg, is to “slow down the news cycle” and tell 
stories that aren’t being told elsewhere. Narratively’s tagline 
is, “Human stories, boldly told.” 

Narratively doesn’t break news or run its stories under 
loud headlines. The site allows its 2,000 contributors to work 
on stories they wouldn’t necessarily be able to write for other 
publications, such as narrative-driven features or first-person 
essays. While the site does pay its contributors, rates can be 
meager, making it a good platform for passion projects or 
more creatively written stories about writers’ day-to-day 
work, Its features have taken readers to an abandoned coal 
town in Pennsylvania and illustrated “how a pimply Canadian 
farm boy rose to conquer the runways of Paris and Milan” 

“At Narratively, we can inject life into these projects that 
contributors have dedicated their time to, and in some cases 
a huge part of their careers to, but have never seen daylight,” 
Rosenberg says. 

There isa relatively rigorous editorial process: Pitches are 
called for two to three months in advance, and two editors 
are assigned to each piece. Shirking the news cycle has been 
advantageous in this sense, as the site’s evergreen stories 
get more time for editing and i its publication schedule can 
be rearranged. 

One breakout story, “Legends Never Die” by Caroline 
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Rothstein, chronicles the lives of the actors who starred 
in the 1995 cult film classic, Kids. Rothstein analyzed the 
impact the movie had on their lives, later producing a docu- 


* mentary’on the same topic. 


In 2012, Rosenberg led a Kickstarter campaign that raised 
nearly $54,000 to launch Narratively. But in order to create 
enough revenue to finance journalism, its contributors also 


produce branded content for various clients. The construct . 


poses obvious questions regarding editorial independence. 
But thus far, Rosenberg says, there hasn’t been any overlap 
between contributors’ journalism and the branded content 
they produce for clients. 

“We are very careful about which contributors are working 
on which creative products,” Rosenberg says. “We'll never 
have a contributor working on two related things because we 
treat them as two very different parts of what we do.” 

When a branded content project is big enough, editorial 
staff members are brought on to help. But the two types of 
work are typically separated. 

“The big vision is as we grow we would love to have a 
separate division to work on that,” he adds. 

It is, of course, difficult to ignore the flict that Narratively 
will soon have to answer the question faced by many other 
outlets—how to be both relevant and sustainable, and how 
to balance storytelling with branded content. 

This is something Rosenberg and his team are fully aware of. 

“The important thing is maintaining the editorial integrity, 
so we are careful about what branded content we produce,” 
said Rosenberg. 


—Tariro Mzezewa 
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NAUTILUS’ 
STRIKING 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


HOW DO YOU GET CHILDREN TO READ BOOKS THAT MIGHT 
otherwise seem unapproachable? Apparently, the well- 
known answer to that question can also be applied to a 
sophisticated science magazine like Nautilus: include cap- 
tivating illustrations. 

Launched in April 2013, Nautilus was conceived as a digi- 
tal magazine (winning a 2015 National Magazine Award for 
its website in its first year of eligibility), but it quickly, and 
surprisingly, transitioned to print as well. The paper maga- 
zine has a striking design, immediately noticeable with origi- 
nal artwork on the front and back covers. For example, Ralph 
Steadman, who achieved fame for his work with Hunter S, 
Thompson, gave his signature touch to an illustration of 
Isaac Newton for the winter 2015 cover. 

Novel as this approach may seem today, it draws on a 
model that was thought to be outdated. 

“In the heyday of magazines decades ago, illustration really 
had a place of prominence,” explains Alissa Levin of Point Five 
Design, which touts Nautilus as one of its most accomplished 
clients. The abundance of stock material diminished demand 





for original artwork. “The design is very approachable and 


NAUTILUS 
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very intimate, even though the topic is really large, and I think 
readers crave intelligent, interesting writing.” 

Although it was once more an anthology of web content, 
the print and online content will be more in sync as Nautilus 
shifts to a bimonthly schedule. Can it maintain this standard 
of design at that frequency? “Yes,” Levin says confidently. 
After all, its core product, the website, regularly features 
original illustration. 

—Danny Funt 
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MEDIUM: 
DESION SIMPLICITY 


BLOGGING PLATFORMS HAVE BEEN AROUND FOR A DECADE 
and a half, but the design of self-publishing platform Medium 
still stands out for its simplicity and style. If the enemy of 
cleanliness is clutter, then Medium’s new ornaments for 
posts—embedded videos, pullout quotations, audio buttons— 
_ could have risked undermining its aesthetic. Yet these addi- 
tions have demonstrated that a clean layout need not be dry. 

The three-year-old website, created by two co-founders 
of Twitter, has attracted a mix of high-end and everyman 
writers. While these ways of supplementing essays are not 
unique to Medium, it’s striking how scarcely they’re seen 
on traditional news websites. Two tools in particular fit this 
bill: embedded audio to accompany quotes, and comment- 
ing options for individual paragraphs. Both are unobtrusive 
inclusions that ought to become commonplace. 

The metric that matters most to Medium is how long a 
visitor spends reading a given article. The website measures 
that time for each story; according to a post by the company, it 
believes “there are no average users, and there are no average 
posts.” Instead, this metric, combined with Medium’s algo- 
rithms that match users with content they’re likely to enjoy, 
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Designing Medium 


Stories from Medium's design team 


is designed to foster great content. 

The Médium model is based on quality writing, rather 
than nonstop, half-hearted posts. It’s not kind to search 
engine optimization or clickbait. With its clean, easy-to-use 
publishing tools, that might explain the website’s success in 
the world of professional and amateur writers alike. Even 
the late, great David Carr used Medium as the stage for his 
Boston University students’ work. 

Like Twitter, Medium prides itself on being a stripped- 
down platform for communication—stripped of obstacles, 
though not embellishments. 

—Danny Funt 
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Government Set Up A Fake Facebook 
Page In This Woman’ s Name 
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Departmen said ie poviondng the elbow 


Chris Hemby 
Bur2Feed News Reporter 





COLUMBIA 
DAILY 


TRIBUNE 


NEIGHBORHOODS 


ONLINE HYPERLOCAL NEWS? IN A POST-PATCH ERA, THAT’S 
not so experimental anymore. But in Missouri, the Columbia 
Daily Tribune has merged local and data journalism to create 
a tool that seems more like the product of a digital startup 
than a newspaper. 

- “Neighborhoods” is an online platform that shows all sorts 
of incidents, events, and public information on a map, down 
to the street level. Users can search geographically by neigh- 
borhood, school district, ward, z1p code, or address. They 
can also scan for specific types of data, including police and 


fire activity, restaurant inspections, social-media posts, and 


o ~ 
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Tribune news stories. 

“You can really focus on your neighborhood where you 
live and see what kind of news is happening around you that 
really wasn’t easily accessible before—at least not presented 
in that kind of way,” says Andy Waters, the newspaper’s pres- 
ident and general manager. 

The concept of Neighborhoods began more than five years 
ago, with the idea to place police incidents on a map. By the 
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BUZZFEED - 
BUSINESS MOPEL 


BUZZFEED WAS ONCE ONLY A PHENOMENALLY POPULAR 
entertainment website that excelled in creating viral con- 
tent for the social web, using lists, quizzes, and GIFs to 
reach an audience that skewed toward young smartphone 
users. Then, with a huge following and growing cash flow, 
it decided it also wanted to be a serious news player in 
hard news. 

That’s what sets apart BuzzFeed from many other digital 
media startups—it doesn’t need its news division to draw a 
large share of its audience. BuzzFeed’s business model—the 
company generated more than $100 million in revenue last 
year—is based on sponsored content produced by its own 
creative staff. Separate from the editorial staff, those workers 





time it came online in March 2014, that vision had expanded 
to include just about any public data or geotagged social-media 
posts the Tribune could get its hands on. It took off quickly, 
with a couple thousand monthly uniques, and now draws 
9,000 unique visitors each month. The growth, however mod- 
est, is encouraging for a hyperlocal news project of this caliber. 

One of the project’s biggest goals was to bring more trans- 
parency to local government. Waters says that was tough at 
first, because public entities didn’t think the newspaper’s 
requests for real-time information fit the Sunshine Law. 
The Tribune ultimately succeeded, for the most part. Even 
if Neighborhoods failed, bringing to light these outdated 
and inaccessible public-records systems would have been a 
major plus for journalism. 

Neighborhoods is a killer idea that has the chance to 
unite and inform Boone County residents. In just a couple 
‘of clicks, they can check out new businesses that are opening 
down the block or where to visit an open house. “It definitely 
stretches the definition of news,” says Waters. And that’s” 
okay. This all-inclusive community map has the power to 
become a model for hyperlocal news across the country. 

Right now, there’s not a lot of user-posted content on 
the site, though. That level of engagement needs to change. 
The Tribune is also in the process of figuring out how to 
monetize the audience it built through Neighborhoods—an 
all-too-important challenge that’s become all too familiar 
for local news. 

—Jack Murtha 
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employ the company’s social web know-how to bring brands 
to millions of internet users. 

But whether BuzzFeed can build and maintain a coher- 
ent brand remains an open debate. Can the company bal- 
ance “What Colors Are This Dress?” (a viral mega-hit) with 

“At Least Eight Killed After Gunmen Attack Somali Educa- 
tion Ministry” (hard news)? More importantly, can the lat- 
ter coexist with “How Would You Die In ‘Mortal Kombat’?” 
(sponsored content)? For now, native ads do not appear in 
the News section of the site. Will it manage to keep News 
and Entertainment attractive to the same group of readers? 
What’s more, is BuzzFeed News competing with The New 
York Times, or is it a source of news for young people who 
seem almost allergic to legacy media? 

This is not clear yet. On one hand, it has managed to 
grab a string of top talent from the Timeses and Posts of 
the world, who are writing well-reported articles on topics 
ranging from women affiliated with or affected by ISIS to 
the changing global market for Apple products to the ins 


THESKIMM 
NEWS INNOVATION 


THE EMAIL NEWSLETTER IS BACK, AND THESKIMM IS LEAD- 
ing the way on this throwback to the internet’s early days. 
theSkimm’s logo is an idealized version of its female, mil- 
lennial reader—a busy, successful woman who is still stay- 
ing abreast of all goings-on. She’s a skirted silhouette acces- 
sorized with pearls, pumps and perfect updo, tablet in hand. 
Each daily newsletter has a conversational tone that feeds 
subscribers the news of the day in bite-size chunks. 


Like BuzzFeed, theSkimm finds an audience in a high-low, 


omnivorous approach to news: Topics tackled range from 


complicated geopolitical issues to fashion-business news. The ~ 


“Skimm’d” perspective breaks down top headlines, answers a 
few questions, and explains each issue’s importance. Readers 
learn what they need to know and why they need to know it. 

’ The newsletter’s cheeky tone extends from the subject line 
all the way down to the happy birthday shout-outs to readers 
ike Politico’s Playbook newsletter). Think of the newsletter 


as a morning show marae straight to your inbox. 
And like BuzzFeed, 


ber of subscribers at more than 1 million. This experiment 
has drawn the attention of tastemakers like Oprah Winfrey 
and Sarah Jessica Parker, and founders Danielle Weisberg 
and Carly Zakin landed on this year’s Forbes’ 30 Under 30 
Media list. Investors have also taken note: The pair, who 
_ quit NBC News to start their business, netted $6.25 million 


® 


has been incredibly suc- 
cessful with this approach, with reports pegging the num- 


+” 


and outs of the 2016 presidential campaign. But it’s also 
experimenting with delivery formats tailored to the con- 
temporary social-mobile news consumer. Two examples are 
the recently launched BuzzFeed News newsletter, aimed at 
people who are “not necessarily news junkies,” as reporter 
Millie Tran wrote in a blog post; and the highly anticipated 
BuzzFeed News app, expected to launch this summer for iOS. 
The creation of an app is the latest sign that BuzzFeed News 
is attempting to separate its brand identity from that of the 
BuzzFeed mothership. 

We still hear industry people saying, “BuzzFeed is not 
journalism.” Maybe they are the same people who claim 
Nespresso is not coffee. « 

—André Tassinari 
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Skimm for April 28th 
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Skimmii after catching up on “Game of Thrones.” 


QUOTE OF THE DAY 
“Nuisance value” -- A Wimbiedon spokesperson on why setfie sticks are banned from the 
tournament this year, 
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BALTIMORE 
>. 


THE STORY 
Astate of emergency has been deciared in Baltimore. 


WAIT...WHAT? 


happened thet made the officers cail for medical help. When Gray got 


in financing last year. Not bad for a media business whose 
only form of content is a daily email. cur 
—Kay Nguyen 
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Vice President of 
Apple Eddy Cue and 
CEO and Chairman 


of News Corporation 
Rupert Murdoch 
speak at the launch 
of The Daily in 2011. 


Journalism experiments often fail. That’s part of the game. But what can we learn by looking in 
the rearview mirror at some of the high-profile flops in digital journalism past? 

That’s what we tried to find out by looking at a few experiments that arrived with fanfare at 
the time of their launch but didn’t last long. What can the current journalism experiments learn 
from their failures? 






Each venture had its unique pitfalls, of course. But there are a few universal lessons. The most 
obvious is that having backing from a big name is no guarantee of success. Here’s another one: 
Beware of “quick money” from investors who aren’t committed. Many digital ventures fail because 
the stakeholders aren’t patient enough to wait for the idea to mature. Finally, before thinking about 
how much money you’re going to make, think about building an audience and serving a specifigy 
need of wer potential customers, Now on to the flops .. 


—André Tassinari © 
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Size of the staff 


THE DAILY WAS A (DAILY, OF COURSE) NEWSPAPER DEVEL- 
r less 
than a year. The weekly subscription was 99 cents. It 


aged to get around 100,000 subscribers, butit needed more 


than a million to break even. The content was not perceived 
as unique enough to charge people for it, and it didn’t take 
advantage of two opportunities generated by the Web: 

updates throughout the day, and hyperlinks to the rest of 
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PROJECT THUNDERDOME’S IDEA WAS TO PRODUCE AND DIS- 
tribute content that would enrich coverage from DFm’s local 

newsrooms, along a range of verticals such as health, travel, 
food, and tech. The national news was produced by DFM staff 
in New York and by media partners. Led by Jim Brady after 

he left rsp (he now has founded Billy Penn), the project was 

still in its rollout phase, with only half of the planned verti- 
cals already implemented, when it was interrupted in a $100 

million company-wide cost-cutting effort at DFM. | 


= BY AOL 
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What was it? 





Who bankrolled it? | 





Size of the staff 10 , 


AOL BOUGHT PATCH IN 2009 WHEN IT WAS A NETWORK OF 
only 30 local news sites, and quickly expanded to over 800 
in the following years. This rapid expansion led to a wide 
range of quality across sites (one reason was that it included 
citizen journalism in the content mix). It also led to a lack of 
profitability at most of those sites because they didn’t have 
enough audience to generate ad revenues. It was sold to 
Hale Global, a turnaround specialist, and became a much 
less ambitious enterprise. 
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TBD WANTED TO DO FOR LOCAL NEWS WHAT POLITICO DID 

for political coverage. It focused on community engage- 
ment, with heavy use of social.media and strong collabora- 
tion of area blogs. It had a great staff, and Allbritton declared 

it would wait three to five years for it to mature. Only six 

months after launch (and two months after general man- 
ager Jim Brady left due to differences about the direction _ 
the site was taking), TBD laid off half of the staff and became © 
a niche site focused on arts and entertainment that survived 
for another year. It did not get enough audience to generate 
ad sales to sustain the model. csr ‘ 
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Is it possible to get millennials 
to watch TV news? 


Maybe not. But cBs is trying through a venture called cBsN 
that doesn’t require its audience to even own a TV 


BY TARIRO MZEZEWA 


Broadcast news is dying. Its audience has dispersed. And few under 30 watch the nightly news, or 
even TV at all, for that matter. These truisms have become accepted wisdom in the mediasphere 
over the last several years. While some news organizations have embraced technology and held onto 
their readers and viewers, others have struggled significantly to do this. If there is a network that 
has been a particular target of criticism, it’s probably cBs.  cBs is trying to change that. In Novem- 
ber 2014, the network launched cgsn, a free, 24/7 live-streamed digital news channel that can be 


watched on computers, tablets, phones, and smart TVs. 
The site follows a 60-minute format where news is 
updated between 9am and midnight every day. In addi- 
tion to news reports, CBSN features special reports and 
content from cBs affiliates like Entertainment Tonight and 
CBSSports.com. Viewers also have the option to go back 
and forth between live programming and older segments, 
like with a pvr. 

The network, in other words, is trying to lure millennials 
not by providing programming targeted to a young audience, 
but by making the news available for the way millennials 
watch it—on platforms other than TVs. The site is ad-sup- 
ported and is, in a way, a source of aggregated CBs news con- 
tent from around the country. Viewers can easily access the 
news from anywhere by simply going to the website. Once 
there, instead of having to watch everything, they can choose 
which news segments to watch. 

Without a strong digital news presence css has been 
missing out on a key demographic: millennials, who, 
despite assertions of being uninterested in the news, 
appear to be simply finding it through other means than 
their parents. 

For this group, Facebook has become a main source for 
finding news, but it’s not the only place. 

“Eighty-three percent of millennials are bumping into 
news on YouTube and 50 percent on Instagram, which 
might suggest an appetite for actually seeing the news,” said 
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Jennifer Benz, principal research scientist and deputy direc- 
tor of the Associated Press-Norc Center for Public Affairs 
Research at the University of Chicago. . 

css has recognized that if it wants to remain relevant, it 
needs younger viewers, and it needs to reach them in differ- 
ent means than it has been. The network’s effort is reflec- 
tive of broader initiatives by all legacy media, especially in 
broadcast. A month after cBsNn launched, nBc launched its 


- own streaming service on its site, which offers all of its con- 


tent—news programming as well as shows. The difference, 
however, is that in order to access the NBC content, viewers 
need to already subscribe to a cable provider, so the service 
isn’t free. 

According to SNL Kagan research, in 2013, multichan- 
nel video subscriptions fell to about 100 million—a 251,000 
decrease from previous years. This is an indication that peo- 
ple don’t necessarily want to subscribe and pay, they just 
want access—and cBSN allows them to get it. 

Currently, cas News has the oldest viewer demographic 
of any major network and network newscast, with a median 
viewer of 58.7 years. The network has developed a reputa- 
tion among viewers as being an old network for old viewers, 
earning the nickname “the geezer network.” It’s criticized 
for not being diverse enough, young enough, or enterpris- 
ing enough. 

Thus, the nearly 88-year-old organization has much at 


stake with its latest initiative. Its strategy is designed with 








facts like these in mind: Nine in ten 18 to 29 year olds watch 
online videos, 48 percent watch online news. 

Those news habits are radically different than those from 
previous generations. Back then, families began their days by 
turning on a TV to watch the morning news and then rushed 
home to the evening news. Viewers today, especially young 
ones, aren’t rushing home to watch much of anything on a 
television set, much less a newscast. Millennials generally 
considered those aged 15 to 34, spend 34 percent of their 
time watching TV online, which is about three times more 
than non-millennials do, according to Mary Meeker, who 
works for Kleiner Perkins Caulfield and Byers analyzing 
media trends. , 

A 2014 study conducted by Deloitte showed that those 
between 14 and 30 spend about half their time consuming. 
media on a traditional TV, the youngest viewers at 44 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, Generation X viewers are in front of a TV 
70 percent of the time. Baby Boomers consume media from 
an actual TV at 70 percent and 88 percent, respectively. 

By the time older viewers start watching a broadcast in 
the morning, younger viewers have already received and 
absorbed the information from their phones. This is where 


the study’s,participants said they keep up with the news and 
69 percent said they consume news on a daily basis. 

“The stereotype of millennials not being interested in 
news doesn’t stand,” said Benz. “Data shows the opposite. 
Millennials are interested in the news and across several 
measures. Millennials are tuned in.” 

CBSN is trying to'tap this interest in the news not only by 
rethinking how it delivers news, but also by i increasing its 
use of social media. 

As for the newscasts devine CBs is also working to 
make improvements. cBs News President David Rhodes 
has in recent months said there are ways the network can 
gather news that are specific to the platform, but he hasn’t 
elaborated on what CBSN will do differently to get its news. 

_ CBSN, which was led by Rhodes, claims that it is meet- 


ing with early success, but the network hasn’t released any ~ 


details about the numbers of viewers, so it’s not clear just 


- how successful. Since the service is being distributed beyond 


the reach of Nielsen, there hasn’t been any measurement of 
real-time audiences across the numerous platforms. 
cBs has said “millions” of people are logging on and this 


‘may not be far-fetched, considering that 62 percent of Amer- 





‘The stereotype of millennials not being 
interested in news doesn’t stand. Data 
shows the opposite.’ 


CBSN comes into play. From a tablet or phone, a millennial 
viewer can watch the day’s main stories in a matter of min- 
utes by simply opening a web browser and typing in cbsn. 
cbsnews.com, and then choosing which segment they want 
to watch at that particular moment. 

Millennial viewers want to be able to choose sleet they 


watch and cBsN, to an extent, allows them to do that. The | 


site has a newsfeed that runs along the left side of the page. 
If viewers don’t want to watch live video that’s playing in the 
center of the page, they can choose to watch one of the other 
segments available. In a way, CBSN provides a curated news 
experience for viewers who aren’t interested in waiting for 
several live segments to end. 

According to a study released by the Media Insight Proj- 
ect, a collaboration between the Associated Press-NoORC Cen- 
ter for Public Affairs Research and the American Press Insti- 
tute, millennials are following the news. In fact, 85 percent of 
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icans are willing to sit through short ads to access free TV 
content onan internet-connected device. 

CBSN’s leaders openly admit that there is plenty of work 
to be done. From embracing social media to diversifying the 
news gathering techniques right down to the way news sto- 
ries are told. 

CBSN is still in its early phases, so many changes can be 
expected. The network intends to attract younger viewers in 
their 20s and 30s by using social media in a way that appeals 
to them. 

“Having a news service for eenivephionn devices seems fine 
because’ millennials are so engaged,” said research analyst 
Benz. “The question is how cBs will reach millennials so they 
are better able to bump into that news.” cir 


TARIRO MZEZEWA is originally from Harare, Zimbabwe, and is inter- 
ested in covering human rights issues in the developing world. 
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What’s the right way to ask 
whether someone is gay 
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.a journalist inquires about someone’s sexual prefer- 

. ence, the question can seem intrusive. The awkward 
moment when Barbara Walters once pushed Ricky Martin to 
say he’s gay is best left back in 2000. Ten years later, Walters 
said publicly, “Unless someone is openly gay and happy to 
talk about it, it’s nobody’s business—including mine.” In a 


S hould you care if your celebrity crush is gay? When 


recent interview with Out magazine, Jack Falahee, an actor 


from How To Get Away With Murder, was asked if he’s gay. 
‘He described the question as “reductive.” 

On the other hand, Diane Sawyer’s ABC interview with 
Bruce Jenner about his transgender identity exemplifies the 
potential for increasing diverse LGBTQ media representation. 
So isn’t it a journalist’s job to ask about their sources’ true 
identities, even if that means inquiring about who they sleep 
with? “That’s often the mistake. It’s not a question about sex,” 
says Lucas Grindley, editorial director and vice president of 

_ Here Media, which owns The Advocate and Out magazine. 

“It’s definitely a visibility issue, it matters,” says Grindley. The 
ethical challenge shouldn’t be about whether to ask or not, but 
about whether this question fits intothe story. 

The media has entered an experimental age. The means 
by which we gather information, filter our thoughts, write 
our stories or produce our videos, all of it has changed. But 
what has received far less attention is the basic ethical rules 

_ of the road that have governed journalism for decades. It is 
not just the conventionally forbidden “gay” question, but 


the media’s approach to privacy in general, its ambiguity - 


over how to appropriately use social media as a reporting 
tool, and its vague frame for evaluating what the standard 
for “objective” ought tobe. 

Thes¢ ethical dilemmas confront journalists on an almost 
daily basis, What details are necessary to the audience’s 
understanding of a story? What about getting information 
from tweets or by friending sourcés ‘on Facebook or Ins- 
tagram in order to gain information? The transparency of 
social media can easily turn salacious, or at least blur the 
lines between journalist and source. 

The internet gives overlooked voices the ability to connect 
directly and in real time with journalists, or to publicly com- 
plain about what they read. And as a result, journalists are sub- 
ject to anew system of checks and balances, not just from their 
editors but from an engaged and connected audience. And 
for journalism to better serve audiences, ethical standards 
that have bound us for decades must be re-evaluated. Do the 
old rules of keeping your opinions separate from your work 
still matter to modern consumers? How do journalists rec- 
oncile their increased access into the private lives of sources, 
through social media, and keep a professional distance? 


Illustration by Ratil Allen 


Kelly McBride, vice president of academic programs at 
The Poynter Institute, says the ethical code of journalism 
is part of an ongoing conversation. “Ethics is not something 
that you fix and then you’re done with it,” says McBride. 

“The reason that you cam get a masters degree in journalism ~- 

but you can’t get a masters degree in plumbing is because 
journalism is this highly complicated, theoretical phenom- 
enon that has real-life, practical, daily implications.” 

_ Inthe category of what’s appropriate and what’s not dur- 
ing an interview, questioning both gender and sexual identity 
is clearly a current topic. Think transgender actress me 
Cox, who is one of the most popular characters on Orange Is . 
the New Black, or Oregon Gov. Kate Brown, the first openly 
bisexual governor in US history. Yet, asking about someone’s 
sexuality is still debated among journalists. Publications 
such as The Advocate and Out have specific political slants, 
and they lean toward asking. “The presumption is that it 
shouldn’t matter because it’s such a small detail,” says The 
Advocate’s Grindley. “But if it’s such a small detail, then why 
shouldn’t the question be asked?” 

An individual's sexuality isn’t always a key descriptor for 
every story. “I would almost always say that a person’s sex- 
ual orientation is irrelevant,’ says Poynter’s McBride. “You 
have to demonstrate that the person’s sexual orientation is 
relevant to the story and in most casesiit’s not going to be.” 

Relevance is also the deciding factor for Mike Semel, local 


_ editor of The Washington Post. Semel says he would defer 


to the individual’s right to privacy unless sexual identity is 
directly relevant to the story. “If we’re doing a story about 
the cherry blossom festival, we’re not going to ask the sexual 
orientation of the guy organizing it,” says Semel. 

The Washington Post’s coverage of the Nsa shooting in 
Washington, DC in March presented Semel and his staff with 
a unique decision: “We didn’t have any names but we wrote 
that the two guys [who were actually trans women] in the 
vehicle had spent the night with another guy in a motel on 
Route 1 in Howard County and stolen his car” Semel says 
the vehicle detail made this background relevant, but no 
assumptions were made about the men’s sexual activities or 
identities. “We say what we know and people might draw 
their own conclusions from that, but we did not say that 
there was sex going on,” says Semel. 

There is, however, an important distinction to be mada 
between sexual practice and sexual identity. Steven Petrow, 
a columnist for The Washington Post and former president 
of the National Lesbian and Gay Journalist Association, 
says, “For all too long, journalists have thought that ques- 
tions about someone’s sexual orientation were off the grid— 
not to do so renders LGBT people invisible, which has other 
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consequences, too.” Petrow recalls how The New York Times 
self-censored its obituary of Father Mychal Judge, a beloved 
priest killed during the Sept. 11 World Trade Center attacks. 
Though Father Judge’s sexual orientation was an important 
part of his identity, says Petrow, this detail was left out of the 
Times’ article. 

. Petrow’s work with the NLGJA involved reaching out to 
newsrooms to normalize this conversation around sexual 
identity. The solution, says Petrow, is asking about identity 
in a manner that applies to anyone: Do you have a partner 
or spouse? “If you’re going to do it for a heterosexual person, 
how do you do it the same way, and why shouldn’t you do it 
the same way, for an LGBT person?” 

The problem is when we depend on a label as the only 
thing that defines us. Jase Peeples recently wrote an op-ed 
for Advocate.com in reaction to Out magazine’s February 
interview with Falahee, arguing that Falahee’s answer is 
flawed. Since Falahee plays a gay character, fans speculate 
about his sexuality in real life. In the interview, Falahee states, 

“J don’t think answering who I’m sleeping with accomplishes 
anything other than quenching the thirst of curiosity” 

But his interviewer, Shana Krochmal, also disagrees. “It 
matters for people who are still continuing to look for them- 
selves or a version of themselves in media and representation 
and don’t see themselves there as much as they feel like they 
would want to,” says Krochmal. As a contributor to Out and 
executive editor of ETOnline.com, Krochmal’s business is 
writing for an audience that wants to know celebrities inside 
and out. And that includes sexuality. \ 

“I don’t think there’s anything rude in.a context where 
you’re talking about someone’s personal life to ask them 
about their sexuality or who they’re dating,” says Krochmal. 

“I don’t think it should be a question that is only asked by an 
outlet like Out.” As long as the question isn’t asked with some 
hidden agenda, says Krochmal, it’s a journalist’s job to ask 
the questions that everyone else is wondering. _ 

Peeples says that we can’t afford to be cavalier and pretend 
it’s nota problem. It’s easier for people living in urban, pro- 
gressive cities such as Los Angeles or New York to be open 
about their sexuality, says Peeples, but not every person has 


. that luxury. “What about that 15-year-old kid in the middle of 


Kansas, who perhaps doesn’t have access to basic information 
about LGBT people and is afraid to look it up because their 
parents keep an eye on what they look at online?” 


Beyond the ethics of directly asking about sexuality, jour- 
nalists can now search Facebook, Twitter, Instagram, and 
other platforms for information that a source might not 
want to tell a reporter. Is it appropriate for a reporter to- 
peer into the lives of their subjects, just because social media 
gives them a wide-open window? Journalists now write for 
audiences that are increasingly socially active and capable 
of engaging with reporters and editors on their own turf. 
That 15-year-old from Kansas could tweet about something 
he believes the writer did wrong, and within an hour that 
tweet could go viral. What hasn’t changed is the philosophy 
around what social media material should and shouldn’t be 
used by journalists, This question is further complicated 
when sources are underaged. 

McBride says journalists and editors for the most part 
no longer question the use of social media, but rather how 
the platforms are used. “It’s a tool just like the telephone or 
email,” says McBride. “You can’t just call people up on the 
telephone and trick them into talking to you, right? It’s gen- 
erally accepted that you'll reveal who you are.” Along those 
same lines, says McBride, a reporter can’t just walk into a 
high school cafeteria and start interviewing students with- 
out proper permission. So what’s the difference between 
that and walking into the social media life of a teenager 
through their Facebook or Twitter account? 

On the other hand, public social media accounts can pro- 
vide invaluable insight about a journalist’s subject. Semel says 
one of the first times The Washington Post first used social 
media was during the Virginia Tech shooting. People inside 
the building were posting on Facebook, giving reporters 
unique access. “Before we were able to make the four hour 
drive down to Blacksburg, we were interviewing these people 
on the phone,” says Semel. 

For Nicole Santa Cruz, a Los Angeles Times reporter. who 
writes The Homicide Report, social media is also useful but 
Santa Cruz says she doesn’t use it as a crutch in her reporting. 
“T’ve seen tons of stuff on social media which I could use if 
I wanted to, but how much is it going to add and what’s the 
public’s right to know versus the privacy of the individual?” 
In reporting for features on homicide victims, Santa Cruz 
says she has used information from public social media 
accounts, but only to supplement victim descriptions. 

Santa Cruz has followed hashtags that memorialize a vic- 
tim or link to gang member profiles because these windows 





‘The ethical challenge shouldn't 
be about whether to ask, but about 
whether this — fits into the story: 
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‘The presumption is that it shouldn’t 
matter because it’s such a small detail. 
But ifit’s such a small detail, then why 
shouldn’t the question be asked?” 


4 


are especially useful in reporting on closed-off communi- 
ties. In a feature about two South LA men killed by gang 


violence, Santa Cruz included a description of a video from — 


one victim’s Instagram account. Another Homicide Report 
article was about an Orange County shooting victim, and 
Santa Cruz reached out to the girl’s friends through Face- 
book tointerviewthem. . : 

Andy Carvin is another journalist whose reporting brings 
him in close contact with social media. Carvin’s coverage of 
thé Arab Spring through Twitter received a lot of attention, 
~ mostly—but not all—good. “I‘think there are plenty of rea- 
sons to debate and critique my methods, but I only know ofa 
few people who completely reject outright how I work—but 
I don’t lose sleep over them.” 

At the end of 2014, Carvin launched reported.ly, a six-per- 
son social media reporting team based in the US and Europe. 
Carvin says he views his team’s work, which reports through 
- social media platforms such as Twitter, Facebook, and Red- 

dit, as a complement to traditional reporting rather than a 

challenge. “We managed to tackle the Charlie Hebdo story 

less than 48 hours after our launch,” says Carvin. “We're tak- 

ing bits and pieces of traditional newsgathering and produc- 

tion and figuring out how to make them work when dealing 
with social media.” 

As journalists find smart new ways of benefiting from 
direct relationships with their audiences, they must also 
monitor their own digital personas. A;common feature on 
the Twitter profiles of countless journalists is the phrase “All 
opinions are mine,” an effort to uphold that elusive goal of 
objectivity. But McBride argues that social media challenges 
objectivity since the whole point is to share your experiences 
and be transparent about who you are. “How authentic can 
you be as a journalist on social media?” says McBride. “Social 
media is your front-yard, not your backyard; but it feels like 
your backyard.” 

While the ethics of social media are complicated, there’s 
another question that has defined journalism up until now: 
How do we draw the line between our own opinions and the 

_ subject we’re reporting on? Our audiences can now choose 
from an increasing selection of information sources, some 
objective and some slanted. Perhaps the age of objectivity is 
ending. But for many news organizations, objective reporting 
is important for their business model. Advertisers are more 
willing to buy space when they know their content will reach 
a broad, rather than niche, audience. At The Washington 


Post, objective reporting is also an ethical requirement. “If 
you have some sort of personal stake in something, you’re 
not going to cover that issue for The Washington Post,” says 
Semel. “If you’re on the board of a college, you’re not going 
to cover higher education issues.” 

But do these ethical standards still apply when an issue 
crosses over from opinion to personal experience? In Feb- 
ruary, Diane Rehm, host of the npr-distributed The Diane 
Rehm Show, came under fire for contributing to fundrais- 
ing campaigns for an end-of-life organization, a subject she 
reported on after her husband died last year due to Parkin- 
son’s disease. Rehm’s support for the organization violated 
a newly clarified NPR ethics code that prohibits all NPR 
journalists from speaking at fundraisers that challenge the 
impartiality of their reporting. 

McBride disagrees with this stance. “She lived this expe- 
rience,” says McBride. “Why would you not let her act on it 
and then as an organization figure out a way to still present 
a neutral product to your readers or your consumers?” 

NPR’s Ombudsman and Public Editor Elizabeth Jen- 
sen says the underlying issue of a journalist’s objectivity is 
earning the audience’s trust. “If you feel so strongly about 
an issue (one that you regularly cover) that you choose to 
raise money for it then your opinion has crossed a line,” says 
Jensen. “There’s a difference between opinion and advocacy:” 

Objective journalism, without any slant, is a matter of 
presenting facts accurately, honestly, and with professional- 
ism, says Jensen, but impartial reporting is a trickier concept. 

“The answer to a biased study from one side of the political 
spectrum is not an equally biased study from the other side,” 
says Jensen. “It’s one thing to state an opinion, another to 
state it constantly without acknowledging other opinions, 
or to spend excessive amounts of time on it.” On the other 
hand, Jensen says there’s room for both kinds of journalism, 
since known facts can be combined with opinion to form an 
argument with a point of view. 

Ultimately, the ethical issues of journalism are best han- 
dled case by case, using what Jensen describes as those “‘you 
know it when you see it’ judgment calls.” 

That’s no doubt true. But to see it, journalists must dare 
themselves to break from past protocols and establish a set 
of ethics in syne with today’s era of experimental media. car 


NICK CIMARUST! is a California native who covers LGBTQ issues, enjoys 
copy editing, and favors Instagram over Twitter. 
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- First life, second act 


CJR sits down with four people who found themselves by leaving behind who they were 


BY ALANNA WEISSMAN. 


Illustrations by Asaf Hanuka 


Laura Miller 


Freelance book critic 


Laura Miller didn’t get her first full-time journalism job until 
she was 35, but it turned out to be a major one: In 1995, she 
was the fifth employee hired at Salon. ; 

Miller worked at various alt-weeklies and before that, for 
a small local press and a mail-order company, while doing 


freelance criticism. Now a book critic whose work has 


appearéd in The New York Times Book Review, The New 
Yorker, and The Guardian, among others, Miller, 55, describes 
the beginning of digital journalism—and Salon’s work espe- 
cially—as a particularly exciting time. 

“When Salon started in 1995, a Web publication, it just 
didn’t really exist,” she said. “We had to kind of make the 
whole thing up—what it would look like, how people would 
navigate it.” 

Miller, who had a hand in both the content and early Web 
design aspects of Salon, says the quality of digital journal- 
ism has declined in recent years not inherently because of 
its medium, but because of consumer demand for quickly 
produced, bite-sized, aggregated content, a demand that 
didn’t exist at the time Salon was founded. “When we had 
the advantage of the new technology without the disadvan- 
tage of the more mature marketplace that’s happening now, 
we were able to do just amazing things that you couldn’t do 
in print, just creative stuff that nobody had done before, and 
find readers for it,” she said, citing early criticism-personal 
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essay hybrids and thematic packaging of work. “The 
approach has just changed so much over the past 20 years. 
Web journalisnris like a moving, protean kind of thing ,so it’s 
really hard to compare that to print.” 

For the most part, Miller has embraced technology; she 
says she uses and enjoys print books, e-books, and audio- 
books equally. Further, information about books ignow read- . 
ily available, whereas Miller says it wasn’t befote Amazon. 
Such accessibility makes learning about and obtaining books 
easier for both reviewers and readers. Technology has had one 
detrimental effect on Miller’s relationship with books, though. 

“I think people’s concentration hygiene has changed a 
lot,” she said: “I find it hard to sit down and read forthe same _. 
extended periods of time that I used to.” 








Kevin Berger 


Features editor, Nautilus 


Kevin Berger was a ‘successful print magazine editor 


_ before he took on the role of features editor at Salon in 


2004. It was a transition that he thought would be easy. 
He was wrong. 


“That was a real culture shock and a real eye-opener into | 
_ the changing nature of journalism,” Berger said. “When 
you move to the online world, there’s no time, because the _ 


demand to ‘feed the beast, as we say, is so filled with pressure 
that it’s like everything I do with my life has been changed 


to write these quick turnaround pieces. So it was difficult to 


adapt to that.” 

Now the features editor for science magazine Nautilus, 
Berger, 58, experiences the best of both worlds: A glance at 
Nautilus’ print publication—a thick, beautifully illustrated, 
deeply reported journal published six times a year—would 
likely leave a reader thinking that the magazine is the most 


important part of the nonprofit company’s output. Though 


the print product certainly holds appeal for the journal’s 6,000 
subscribers, it is actually not the magazine’s main product. 
eS 








The goal was always “to do an amazing website,” said 
Berger. And indeed, though the website—which debuted in 
2013, a year before the print magazine—is, as Berger put it, 
“visually splendid,” the content is equally thought-out. Nau- 
tilus aims to interweave science with various aspects of mod- 
ern culture in a narrative, often through longform stories. 

Berger got his start at various Bay Area alt-weeklies, 
where he was a self-described “rock snob” and wrote a music . 
column called “He Hates Everything.” Though he couldn’t 
have predicted the path his career would take, he doesn’t 
find it surprising that he ended up where he did. He says 
editing suits his personality. 

“The reason you get into writing is that you don’t quite 
find the voice you’re after in reading and you think you can 
say it ... in a better way,” he said. “I know a little about writ- 
ing, and writing is writing, whether it’s in print or online.” 






Andrew Golis 
Founder, Thisdém 


There are many roads into journalism. In the case of Andrew 
Golis, it was a tumble-—-he says he “kind of fell into journal- 
ism backwards through politics.” 

“I was back at campus in college, and started to play 
around with my own blog and started to, as an extension of 
my activism and troublemaking, write on the internet and 


. becamea columnist for the student newspaper and did other 


things like that,” Golis says. At the time, Golis, 31, remembers 
that blogging was a “new thing” of “power”; he continued at 
Talking Points Memo, his first job after college. 

From there came more forays into digital media, as Golis 
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moved to Yahoo and then became direc- 
tor of digital at Frontline. Golis eventually 
landed as Entrepreneur in Residence at 
Phe Atlantic, where he was involved with 
video and the magazine’s mobile app. It 
was there that Golis founded This.cm, a 
recommendation site that allows users to 
share a single link per day. It’s a project 
incubated and partly owned by The Atlan- 
tic, although Golis is looking for outside 
investors as well. 

Some constants have remained as Golis 
has shifted from political blogger to media 
start-up founder. “My personal interest 
has always been in trying to figure out the 
ways in which we can connect audiences 


to really good journalism and really good media,” says Golis. 


“We have access to this incredible global world and in that 
sense, technology has created the opportunity for us to be 
more humble, curious, cosmopolitan people. On the other 


f 


‘Print isn’t dead, but 
digital is on equal 
footing with print.’ 





hand, we as people often ... choose not to be those people.” 
His company is an attempt to bridge this divide. “We’re try- 
ing to ... create a mechanism where people can be their most 
open, curious, interesting, aspirational selves.” 





Virginia Hughes 


Science Editor, BuzzFeed . 


Thirty-one-year-old Virgiriia“Ginny” Hughes’ career hasn’t 
followed the ‘path of many of her colleagues’. The science 
editor of BuzzFeed News—a title she’s held since January, 
when she helped launch the science desk—initially thought 


- she wanted to be a neuroscientist, and majored in the topic 


as anundergraduate at Brown. - 

“I luckily figured out before I graduated that I didn’t 
want to be a scientist,” she says, the result of a semester 
abroad in which she took no science classes and started 
travel writing. She then continued on to the now-defunct 
science writing program at Johns Hopkins University, 
before taking on a series of Web internships at magazines 
including Discover and Seed. From her very first intern- 
ship, as Discover Magazine’s first-ever Web intern, her 
work has had a digital component. It’s her approach to it 
that has changed. 

“T always felt jealous of what I felt were the ‘real’ interns 
that got to work for the magazine, and they got to have their 
pieces published in the magazine, and I was kind of pushed 
off to the Web,” Hughes said. “In retrospect.it all seems so 
silly, because now, who cares about print?” 

Hughes went on to freelance for a variety of science out- 
lets, including magazines like Popular Sciente and digital pub- 
lications like Matter, the autism research site sFARL.org, and 
her own blog at National Geographic. A full-time freelancer 
from 2008 until she started her job at BuzzFeed, her attitude 
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toward different kids of media has evolved with her experi- 
ences—especially her time at BuzzFeed. 

“As ajournalist, that’s something that you really want for 
yourself, to be part of this venerable, amazing institution, to 
be included in that [legacy media] club. But I think what’s 
happening is print isn’t dead, but digital is on equal footing 
with print,” Hughes said. “I don’t really see much of a dis- - 
tinction between the two anymore.” CJR 


ALANNA WEISSMAN is from New York, NY. Her interests include arts 
writing and copy editing. 
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Matters of the mind 
When it’s time to sit down and write, it’s possible you’re thinking too much. 
about your own emotions instead of about the people you’re trying to reach 


BY TERI WASHINGTON 


If journalists have a superpower, it’s our ability to communicate. With lightning speed, ideas 
are pitched to editors, interviews are conducted with sources, stories are written for every 
platform, and deadlines beat down by the minute. Typically, we pick a type of storytelling that | 
we’re comfortable with and settle in. We ask the Who? What? When? Where? As effective 
communicators we are to write to our audience, digital or otherwise. What would they like to 
hear? See? Read? But in the haze of content, a journalist can lose sight of the big picture. Are we 


writing'too much within the context of our own emotions 
when what we should really be focusing on is the way our 
readers think? 

Is it possible, in other words, that writers are thinking 
about the wrong thing when they communicate? A fascinat- 
ing exercise suggests that wg worry too much about adjec- 
tives and sentence structure and don’t think enough about 
how our brains function. 

If you’re a fan of the ubiquitous personality tests, then 
you'll love the Herrmann Brain Dominance Instrument 
(HBDI). And if you’re a journalist, it might be worth pay- 
ing attention. 

The HBDI is an exercise that allows you to become 
aware of your communication style as it relates to your 
thinking preferences. HBDI was developed by Ned Her- 
rmann. He wondered why he could be imaginative and 
artistic—which is right-brain thinking—as well as profi- 
cient at problem solving and analytical skills—which are 
left-brain thinking. 


Buried deep inside the brain is the limbic system, the 
principal location for emotion and memory, directing our 
affective and interpersonal processes. Herrmann custom- 
ized this body of research into the four-quadrant “Whole 
Brain” model that is a metaphor for how we think. 

For all you left-brain thinkers out there, you’ll find the 
discussion so far very interesting, and all you right brainers 
are thinking, “When is she going to get to the fun part?” In an 
effort to write this piece using my “whole brain,” here you go. 

The HBDI model was brilliantly framed to fit and assess 
anyone in any business or career. 

For journalists—as with everyone, really—different situ- 
ations require different types of thinking. The Herrmann 
exercise claims that understanding your personal think- 
ing preferences will enable you to optimize your ability to 
adapt the way you perceive the world to a method of com- 
munication style that is most effective. It also explains why 
it is easier to communicate with some people than it is with 
others. We’ve all had that interview that left us wondering, 
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Upper Left Quadrant 
What? 

Logical 

Critical 

Realistic 

Problem solving 

Technical 

Analytical 


Lower Left Quadrant 
How? : 
Takes preventative action 
Establishes procedures 
Plans 

Organizes 

Reliable 

Prompt/Timely \ 
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Upper Right Quadrant 
Why? 

interferes 

Takes risks 

impetuous 

Breaks rules 

Likes surprises 

Curious 





Lower Right Quadrant 


Who? 

Sensitive 
Teaches 
Empowers 
Supportive 

’ Acknowledges 
People oriented 











“What just happened?” This method also casts light on why 
some elements of your work seem more effortless and satis- 


the What jounualiet* . fying and why some job functions are more interesting and 


pb You tell stories. from. the Upper Left ‘ivan of _.° appealing to you. See the illustration to the left for a clear 
eta? os, You are very analytical, technical, anda = example of the method. 


I SPOKE WITH CHUCK MCVINNEY, THE PRINCIPAL OF 
McVinney & Company, a training and development firm 
that has used the HBDI assessment for 20 years. He travels - 
the country consulting organizations, trying to incorporate 
these concepts into their workplace. One of his experiments - 
» 4... - included journalists to whom he asked the question, “What 
i= if four journalists reported the same accident from each of 
‘°- their style preferences? What would each story look like?” 
Chuck was kind enough to share his findings with me. They 
world read something like this: 


“A tearful, screaming mother attacks the cowering suspect 
as police officers hold off an angry mob at the terrifying 
scene of a tangled school bus and the bloody victims of 
the accident.” 


“At 3:30 pm, Thursday, April 9, on Route 9, 15 miles north of 
Columbus, a black 1978 Plymouth four-door sedan traveling 
at 75 mph in a 35 mph school zone...” 


What 

“Once again ... forensic science, using the undeniable facts of 
blood type, fingerprints; and spectrographic analysis of paint 
fragments, proves beyond a doubt .:.” 





Why 
“This accident demonstrates the lethal combination of drunk 
‘ . driving and faulty car design. These two issues are national 
in scope and deserive urgent Congressional attention if 
future generations are to be adequately protected.” 


It’s interesting to see storytelling from each perspective. 









pop? "2. function is as fundamental to our future success as is any- 
‘unntions you siaies Is fiuis ees ceeciieioaiect i 4. thingelse. cr 
Sensitive? Empowering to others? Example: What 
is pes Sealing Sepik ek we Your nee She ommgies 


tie debris? Did. the sound of the crash wake you up? 24 publishes a digital lifestyle magazine called Harvest. She is the author of 
Sonlicce aig Bee Sepak eeepc Gn scree al Ree eae np tid : the book Take off the Mask. 


re . 3 The “Who” thinker is capturing the emotion of the scene 

m planned i using adjectives that create emotion: “tearful” “screaming,” 
aig What time of ing dia it Scene + Which direction | “cowering.” The “How” thinker is focused on organization, 
bch were eat Reedine ete listing the details of the accident and how fast the car was 
rm: eae uitustianinieinnranae 6s going, The “What” thinker is very critical, wants to prove 
a “who did it, and has “undeniable” facts and data. And the 
ee  wthe whe sree Pee “Why” thinker is invoking opinion, “faulty car” and conse- 
peg: You inetinctivedy communicate from Lower. Right mS quences that “deserve congressional attention.” _ 
Bd Quadrant of your brain. You are sensitive tooth: In the haze of other conversations about apps, aggre- 
fers and: like telling first-person Stories that touch = -_— gation, native advertising, and social media, it’s worth 
- +” ‘people. You are supportive, expressive and feeling. |. | remembering that the future of journalism is equally tied - 
+ -'You prefer long- over pecs eran! hecsiiee i)" to a basic concept from the past—good communication. 
: you like to tench... bier aaa |. And it may well be that understanding how our brains 


TERI WASHINGTON is the owner of Shofar Communications, which 
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Are e J-schools me stays 
writing to the margins? 


When the digital revolution swept across the media industry 


the nation’s journalism schools rushed to keep pace. But did 
thev go too far? 
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a wordsmith like Angell and a power- 
house like The New Yorker. But perhaps 
Remnick hadn’t considered that stu- 
dents in the audience at Columbia (me, 
for one), or just as easily at any journal- 
ism program, might be thinking, “How 
could I ever eloquently put into words 
the way you throw a screwball?” 

Amid uncertainty and anxiety in 
news media, J-schools are devoting 
an increasing portion of their curri- 
cula to developing digital versatility, 
or at least familiarity. Some of these 
class offerings are still in a beta stage, 
but they’re certainly a popular sell- 
ing point. Indeed, with jobs scarce 
and tuitions soaring, clamor for mod- 
-ernized instruction grows from an 
urgency to convert a pre-professional 
degree into a paycheck. The challenge 
for journalism programs has always 
been balancing lofty intellectual and 
civic ambitions—which students ought 
to learn—with what the industry will 
ask of them. A digital upending has 
disturbed that balance, and the role 
of nurturing writing craftsmanship at 

J-schools risks being sold short. 

“Our role isn’t to be a vocational 
‘school; to be slavishly responsive to 
everything the industry wants,” said 
Sam Freedman, a longtime Columbia 
J-school professor and New York Times 
contributor. “But there’s a technological 
revolution and a new way readers want 
to consume journalism that we need to be 





a 


David Remnick, the longtime editor of The New Yorker, recently recounted a meeting 
during the early days of online publishing when the veteran sports essayist Roger Angell 
said he would always “want to be able to describe, in English, how the hand fits over the 
baseball to throw a screwball.” It’s a worthy commitment, Remnick explained during 
an appearance at Columbia’s journalism school in February, but one that shouldn’t _ 
stunt useful innovation on digital platforms. 7 That is an interesting dilemma for 


responsive to, while hanging on to the most important of 
our traditions.” 

Most agree that writing is among those traditions, that 
it is part of journalism’s backbone. With so many shifting 
vertebrae, however, could quality prose become an after- 
thought? “I think there’s a danger of that,” said Edward 
Wasserman, dean of UC Berkeley’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism. “On the other hand, you have a very strong kind of 
cultural bulwark at journalism schools that, if anything, has 
impeded the transition to digital techniques.” 

For decades, that sort of inertia was a familiar knock 
against journalism curricula. It can also be a virtue, a sort of 
structural stabilizer in academia that suppresses rash reac- 
tions to what’s trendy. But as hiring opportunities at legacy 
print outlets have withered, J-schools have been surpris- 
ingly accepting of some profound adjustments. In 2013, for 
example, Columbia overhauled its Master of Science pro- 
gram with unanimous support from the faculty. 

“although there’s been good discussion about how to 
refine it, these questions don’t generally involve whether it’s 
necessary to adapt in some smart, not-transitory way to the 
digital era,” said Steve Coll, the dean at Columbia. “They’re 
really more about how do you execute the 10-month cur- 
riculum the best way, given that you’re adapting to the digital 
era. There’s nobody standing in front of the train and saying, ° 
‘No, we must go back.” 

That sort of unanimity was endorsed in “Above and 
Beyond: Looking at the Future of Journalism Education,” a 
detailed report released in February by the Knight Founda- 
tion. Among its conclusions was that J-schools have been 
sluggish and shortsighted. “Today, currency—the capacity 
to identify and master emerging market trends and media 
technologies and to integrate them quickly into journalistic 
work—is as critical to credible journalism education as com- 
mand of Associated Press style and the inverted pyramid 
used to be,” according to the report. 
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‘With all of the wonderful toys and 


technologies that we w 


to give to 


students, writing mastery remains the 


gift that keeps on one 


One prominent dissenter amid the digital revolution has 
been John R. MacArthur, the publisher of Harper’s Magazine. 
For a Columbia lecture series last year, MacArthur invoked 
a theme he’s championed since the early 1990s. “What dis- 
turbed me ... as a publisher and a writer was the ugly com- 
modification of writing itself—the renaming of prose and 

poetry as something called ‘content;” he explained, read- 
ing from a publisher’s letter he wrote for Harper’s in 2013. 
“Suddenly, my colleagues and competitors were reducing 
wellsreought sentences and stories to the level of screws 
and bolts. 

MacArthur was unsettled by the expectation in the Knight 
Foundation report that journalism grad students be trained 
specifically for digital newsrooms. “In my perfect journalism 
school,” MacArthur said in an interview, “I wouldn’t give the 
new digital reality a second thought.” Yet, he did question 
whether that approach is professionally viable. 

“As a practical matter,” he reflected, “how can I argue 
against instructing people in computer techniques that 
might get them hired when those are the only kind of jobs 
that are presenting themselves? I don’t know what to say.” 


Columbia, usc, and the Medill School of Journalism at 


Northwestern are among a minority of one-year masters’ 
programs. Wasserman noted the challenge of an ambitious 
range of study, even at programs such as Berkeley’s that last 
two years. 

“Teaching people to write well is very hard, and teach- 
ing le to use new technologies is not anywhere near as 
hard,” he said. “So there certainly is a danger to succumbing 
to the lure of new technologies and moving off from some- 
thing that’s a lot more difficult to teach toward something 
that’s glitzier and more engaging, but easier.” 


At the Walter Cronkite School of Journalism, which only 


became an independent arm of Arizona State University in 


_ 2005, digital “isn’t an aside or an afterthought. We’re train- 


ing students for a digital world,” said Senior Associate Dean 

Marianne Barrett said. There are still mandatory reporting, 
writing, and grammar courses at Cronkite; there has. also 

been a multimedia requisite for undergraduates for almost a 

decade. “I don’t sense any anxiety in the need to be yenee 
Barrett said. “It’s _ what we do.” 
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Beginning in the 2014-2015 school year, the University of 
Southern California Annenberg School ditched its two-year 
Master of Arts program for a nine-month Master of Science 


. model. A press release for the change, headlined “New build- 


ing. New program. New era,” was saturated with popular 
new media lingo: “digitally converged newsroom,” “tear 
down the silos,” “360-degree assignment desk,” and so on® 

But not everyone is on board. “Like a lot of other schools? 
across the country, we’re experimenting,” explained Sandy 
Tolan, a print and radio professor at usc who taught previ- 
ously at Berkeley. “The digital age brings a whole new set of 
requirements for students to learn, but the concern, espe- 
cially in a shortened program like ours, is how do you retain | 
the values of journalism based on deep reporting, storytell- 
ing, and old-fashioned shoe-leather work?” 

Tolan’s colleagues suggested that he cut the length of 
his longform writing class from 15 to seven weeks, but he 
feared that doing so would leave students without enough 
time to identify subjects, report, write, and revise. Instead, 
he proposed reducing the workload and offering the course 
for fewer credits. He’s optimistic that the right balance can 
be struck between digital and traditional, but, among usc 
faculty, “the jury is still out.” 

' The usc announcement was heavy with promises of 


. how the new, comprehensive model would be attractive to 


future employers. But if journalism schools, long known for 
a commitment to instructional orthodoxy, are yielding to 
pressure, where is it coming from? The Annenberg director, 
Michael Parks, explained to Inside Higher Ed that the change 
in his program was motivated by.a survey of students who 
said they wanted “to get on with their careers.” Perhaps it 
is by necessity that customers of J-schools are shaping the 
product: National journalism school enrollment declined in 
2013 for the third straight year, according to a pore by the 
University of Georgia’s Cox Center. ° 

Columbia’s MS program eliminated the distinction of 
newspaper, magazine, digital, or broadcast concentrations 
in 2013, allowing students to register for the full gamut of - 
courses, Students interviewed at Columbia were unified — 
in commending that change. The school also split its sig- 
nature RW1—an intensive 15-week reporting and writing 


requirement that had gone virtually unchanged since 1969— 
into separate, but still obligatory, reporting and writing 
courses. Freedman was among the first to teach a remod- 
eled version of the reporting course—referred.to at many 
J-schools as “boot camp”—that integrated data, photography, 
audio, and other multimedia. He stressed the importance of 
exposure to those skills under the umbrella of “reporting,” 
which he said is the underpinning of good journalism, not 
writing. 

When Stephen Fried, another Columbia professor, 
entered magazine writing in the early 80s, there was already 
tension about growing demand for a shorter, more urgent 


narrative style. While those sorts of technical preferences _ 


will continue to evolve, Fried said the basics of longform 

writing have endured on digital platforms, and thus in class- 
rooms. He has consulted for alternative weeklies and city 

and regional monthlies, all of which have seen a continued 

online market for traditional, full-length features. 

If there’s a novel challenge facing new journalists, Fried 
explained, it’s the need for greater self-sufficiency: at publi- 
cations with fewer editors and factcheckers, young writers 
can’t depend on handholding. 

At Syracuse’s Newhouse School, Dean for Academic 
Affairs.Amy Falkner said, “You’ve seen the ads for entry- 
levels reporting jobs. You have to be a master of everything. 
You have to do social media, especially, and other things like 
audio and photo.” The problem, perhaps, is that those ads 
may not be targeting recent J-school graduates. David Butler, 
the editor and executive vice president of Digital First Media 
(formerly called MediaNews, a telling change in itself), said 
its subsidiary the San Jose Mercury News normally does not 
hire reporters unless they have at least five years of profes- 
sional experience. He suspected that writing training is not 
in jeopardy at graduate programs. “I also trust that they are 
teaching students to write headlines that attract sEo [search 
engine optimization], and that’s much different than how 
the headlines would read in print.” 

Medill, too, aggressively promotes its technological 
inclusiveness. The program’s director, Jon Marshall, said 
he considers writing, reporting, and multimedia training to 
be equally essential. Outlining the reporting coursework at 
Medill, Marshall said, “After they’ve written their stories they 
also use social media to distribute and share those stories.” 

What’s the skilled, academic aspect of social media usage 
that Medill can teach? “The technical skills, and there’s also 
the thinking part of it,’ Marshall replied. When pressed, he 
explained that he was referring to the students posting their 
stories on Facebook and Twitter. 

A required Audience and Engagement class was intro- 
duced at Columbia in 2013 to give students a sense of “who 
they’re doing journalism for,” as then-Dean of Academic 
Affairs Bill Grueskin told Inside Higher Ed. In its current 
form, Audience and Engagement covers topics like website 
building, social media tactics, and personal branding. Writ- 
ing strategy is not a focus of the class, although it’s a deliber- 
ation that certainly depends on knowing who the work is for. 
It appears to be a universally held opinion among students 
that Audience and Engagement is a work in progress. Coll, 


the school’s dean, agrees, but he also 
says that rookie reporters shouldn’t be 
clueless entering a social media strat- 
egy meeting at their first job. More 
important to Coll, though, is predicting 
how those strategies will evolve. 

“What you don’t want to do is teach 
a bunch of skills that will be obsolete 
in five years, because that’s a waste of 
everyone’s time and money,” he said. 

“This has got to be a lifetime of work, and 
you’ve got to catalyze a way of thinking 
and self-teaching that’s sustainable over 
a long period of time. Teaching people a 
set of tools that are hot at the moment is 
not responsive to that goal.” 

There’s a classic 1993 New Repel. 
lic essay by Michael: Lewis, “J-School 
Ate My Brain,” that still gets circulated 
among graduate students. The piece 
relentlessly mocks journalism school 
coursework, particularly its insulated, 
perhaps self-indulgent emphasis on the 
nuances of writing. “The essential point 
here;” Lewis explains, after a demoral- | 
izing string of personal anecdotes from 
his time at Columbia, “is that the des- 
perate futility of journalism instruction - 
becomes clearer the closer one gets to _ 
the deed.” j 

Toward the end of Lewis’ 3,600- | 
word, wholesale denunciation, he 
identifies shortcomings in Columbia’s 
career services department. In essence, 
he’s saying, a faux intellectual experi- 
ence doesn’t translate to a paycheck. 
Twenty-two years later, the Career 
Services Center at Pulitzer Hall is 
robust. At an orientation event last fall 
for incoming graduate students, many 
of whom were fretting about the new 
media landscape, the center’s staff 
was emphatic when explaining what 
employers repeatedly say they want 
frem applicants: You must be a compe- 
tent writer. 

“With all the wonderful toys and 
technologies that we want to give stu- 
dents,” said Wasserman, the Berke- 
ley journalism dean, “writing mas- 
tery remains the gift that keeps on | 
giving.” cur 


DANNY FUNT, a journalism student originally 
from Carmel, CA, will be a csr Delacorte Fel- 
low beginning in July. 
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Inside the office of video news startup Now This, it’s quiet. Soft music plays from a nearby speaker, 
but most of the sound comes from clicking keyboards and computer mice. Nearly all of the 30 
or so staffers are wearing headphones, absorbed by computer screens as they edit short clips 


for social media to meet their daily quotas. Desks are arranged in clusters, offering no visual. 


distinction between the workspaces of video editors, producers, and executives. { This small 
newsroom pumps out 40 to 50 videos a day, all with the goal of capturing the trending topics of 


the day (or hour). The company can work fast because, 
unlike in conventional news, about 80 percent of the 

source material comes from subscription services, accord- 
ing to Executive Producer Sarah Frank. They interpret 
“news” broadly Subjects can range from a flying car to Presi- 
dent Obama challenging gender stereotypes in children’s 

toys. Often, their speedy efforts pay off. A recent post on a 

woman eating five pounds of bacon in under five minutes 

was viewed more than 65,000 times in a day. 

The staff’s immediate goal is to grow the site’s audience 
(after hitting 72 million views in February, the goal is to keep 
surpassing that number) although the company has always 
had bigger ambitions—namely, challenging the way audi- 
ences engage with video news altogether. 
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Yet, in its two and a half years of existence, NowThis 
itself has changed course dramatically, altering its original 
name and shedding most of its senior staff in the process. 
The business model of a socially distributed video com- 
pany remains dynamic and elusive. How much disruption, 
both internally and in the convulsive media world, can one 
start-up take? 

If anyone could crack the code on video news, NowThis 
had the right pedigree. Founded in 2012 by two former 
Huffington Post executives, Kenneth Lerer and Eric Hip- 
peau, it boasted a management dream team composed of 
former Washington Post, CNN, and ABC editors and execs 
at launch. The initial investment totaled $5 million. Called 
the “CNN Killer” byPAll Things D at its launch, NowThis 
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had positioned itself as an early leader in social distribution. 


By the time legacy media companies began their transition . 


to social platforms, NowThis had established its place on 
. Facebook and Twitter. The team later decided to drop the 
word “News” from the title because they “didn’t necessar- 
ily want to be constrained by the traditional sense of news,” 
according to Steven Belser, vice president of production and 
creative and the third employee to join NowThis. 

The venture was always designed to reach users on social 
media, but what constitutes “social media” has changed 
greatly in the past few years. Today the company publishes on 


eight social platforms with clear plans to expand as new social - 


spaces emerge. However, its future stability is still unsure. 
Publishing to social media sites is like playing cat-and-mouse; 
for every update Facebook and Twitter makes, NowThis’ 
social strategy team must work to catch up to these minor 
changes. These platforms offer’ few options for advertising. 

It also remains unclear how the new company is creat- 
ing profit. The only public information on funding available 
through Securities and Exchange Commission documents 
total roughly $15 million in investments that the company 
has raised since late 2012. When asked for further informa- 
- tion on additional revenue, NowThis cited strategic part- 
nerships and syndication programming deals in place but 
offered no specific numbers. “We're already driving a sizable 
amount of revenue each year,” said Belser. 

- Through all this change, NowThis has been consistently 
iterating on its content, working hard to match the style of 
video with the platform that it lives on. When it launched, 
one- and two-minute videos were the norm. Most of the 
content was hosted by VJs, or video journalists and a flashy 
graphics-heavy intro played for several seconds before con- 


tent began. Now anything longer than 50 seconds is verboten. 


The intros were abandoned in favor of on-screen text that 
lends itself well to Facebook’s autoplay feature. 

Perhaps most dramatically, the newsroom abandoned 
its homepage in early February of this year. Rather than a 
traditional homepage, NowThis switched to a landing page 
that links users to content that only exists on social media. 

“It was a movement that was unanimously supported in 
the newsroom,” NowThis Social Strategist Dhiya Kuriakose 
said. “Everybody who works here understand how valuable 
our social platforms are and that’s where our audience lives 
and that’s where we appreciate them the most.” 

Despite the drastic change, Frank says the site’s audi- 
ence continues to grow. In late 2014, it was announced that 
NowThis raised $6 million in funding through an investment 
from NBC Universal as part of a strategic partnership. “It’s an 


opportunity for them to work with people focused on social - 


and mobile distribution,” said Steven Belser. The partnership, 
he believes, lends itself well to both parties. 

NowThis and MSNBC are working together to produce 
two daily series, Sound Off and Facepalm. Sound Off features 
controversial content that prompts the audience to react in 
the comments. Facepalm showcases shocking, offensive, or 
downright dumb moments in trending news. 

“Some [media companies] have a difficult time really 
adopting some of the social and mobile practices just because: 


they do have a legacy model to protect,” he said. “It’s easy for 
a lot of those publishers to partner with someone like us 
to help push into that territory rather than try to reverse 
engineer it in house.” 

But while NowThis may be a pioneer among content 
companies that want to move outside of the constraints 
of a homepage, by moving to social media the startup has 
given up the opportunity of onsite advertising. The side 
panel advertisements on Facebook are revenue streams for 
the platform, not the user. Most news videoas are profit- 
able because of pre roll advertising, the 15- to 30-second » 
ads that play before the video starts. Facebook does not 
support this advertising strategy. Sites like BuzzFeed and 


' Vice have successful video arms but are profitable because 


they are tied to home pages that produce a much larger 
variety of content. 

“There’s obviously downsides to distributing your content 
over other platforms that aren’t wholly owned,” said Belser. 

“Having an owned and operated experience affords you the 
ability to drive revenue in a variety of ways and there are 
obviously shortcomings when you’re working on someone 
else’s ecosystem.” 

‘However, Belser argues that NowThis has a key skill that 
others lack: adaptability. 

_ “We have a well-distributed model where we’re able to 
kind of weather downturns on some platforms by focusing 
on to the other platforms that are yielding the most upside,” 
said Belser. 

But the balance goes far beyond what content is compel- 
ling—the team also has to decide which content to feature 
on different platforms. Different platforms; Kuriakose said, 
have very different demographics. 

“Our audience on Tumblr is very liberal and very fond of 

content around Obama or the Democratic Party,” she said. 
Meanwhile, Instagram users are “not really politics-inclined 
but still interested in science and technology.” 

NowThis is also exploring new ways to grow its audience. 
The company recently added Kik, a smartphone messaging 
app that allows users to communicate without sharing per- 
sonal information like phone numbers. 

“Young people, especially late high school and college, 
use Kik obsessively,” said Frank. With a younger generation 
avoiding platforms like Facebook that offer minimal privacy 
from parents and grandparents, a target demographic is 
moving to more informal content-sharing platforms. 

_ “The types of things you share in a private message with 
friends are probably very different than the types of things 
you would share on your Facebook feed in front of friends, 
family, former teachers, and classmates,” she said. The gentle 
rhythm of taps and clicks behind her promises that no mat- 
ter what platform, no matter what length, no matter what 
format or formula, NowThis is committed to making video 
news accessible to the social media generation. The com- 
pany’s most consistent value is change. csr 


CARRIE WALTEMEYER is a multimedia journalist from Springfield, VA. 
She recently canoed the Gowanus Canal in subfreezing temperatures for 
a video about citizen scientists. Follow her at @cmwaltemeyer. 
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- Journalism and | 
the power of emotions 


Research shows that our time and focus may diminish as we read more on screens. 


Is that changing the way we feel about stories? 
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ne sweltering day in the late 1880s, journalist and photogra- 
pher Jacob Riis found his way to a stifling slum tenement on 
Mott Street in New York. A family sat huddled around a small 
child who lay still, her breath labored. Their expressions were 
blank with futility. The little girl wasn’t sick with disease, and 
she wasn’t injured. She was hungry. 

The father’s hands had been crippled by lead poisoning, the mother and one 
of the four children rendered mostly blind from a simple eye infection. Unable 
to work, the family depended on small charities. In a desperate attempt to nurse 
the little one back to health, they had tried to get her to drink ginger ale, bought 
at great cost. 

Riis’ description of the family was published in his book How the Other Half 
Lives, and for the first time, many of his affluent readers saw the face of starvation 
up close, in their own city. 

Features on slumming—voyeuristic accounts of life in the city’s underbelly— 
weren’t unusual in newspapers of the time, but most served as sensational enter- 
tainment that focused on violence and indecency among the lower classes. Such 
pieces supported the prevailing perception that poor people were less moral than 
the rich and had brought their fate upon themselves. 

In contrast, Riis sought to humanize the poor. And it worked. Like few before 
him, Riis elicited empathy and understanding for people who are often disre- 
garded, ignored, or misunderstood by society. While he may be best remembered 
for his photography, Riis’ work as both a photo and print journalist had impact. 
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His stories effected real social change 
and helped bolster a budding move- 
ment to end poverty. 

Riis’ work has long served as a kind 
of journalistic lodestar. But with pix- 
els and screens increasingly taking the 
place of ink and paper, research sug- 
gests that the way we experience what 
we read may be altered in profound 
ways. Screens may decrease the time 
we dedicate to deep, focused read- 
ing—the kind of reading that develops 
abstract, creative thinking, scientist 
Maryanne Wolf has noted. Other sci- 
entists suggest that the way we process 
words on screens could even impact 
how much empathy we feel toward 
characters in the stories we read. In The 
Shallows: What the internet is doing to 
our brains, writer Nicholas Carr even 
writes that the internet may be “alter- 
ing the depth of our emotions as well 
as our thoughts.” 


JACOB A. RIIS 











Does the shift from print to digital 
really affect our ability to feel empa- 
thy with the characters in journalis- 
tic stories? How might that change 
journalism? 

' These questions are at the heart 
of a research project on the future of 
magazine journalism initiated by the 
George T. Delacorte Center. As part 
of our yearlong Delacorte fellowship 
with cyr, the three of us have shaped 
and conducted this project to investi- 
gate digital media’s largely unexplored 

potential effects on empathy. 

- To help us understand this issue, 
psychologist and cognitive neurosci- 
entist Jenna Reinen, a postdoctoral 
scholar at Yale, has worked with us as a 
consultant. With her guidance, we have 
shaped the project into two parts: a 
review of some of the relevant scientific 
research and literature on the topic, and 
an independent experiment, the results. 
of which will be published in csR’s 
July/August issue. The experiment will 
compare the empathic responses of 
print and digital readers to characters 
in a 4,000-word magazine article. 

'' What you’re reading is the review. 
Because the influence digital read- 
ing may have on empathy hasn’t pre- 
viously been studied in depth, this 
review will build a foundation of 
knowledge to inform our experiment. 

We reviewed various books and 
more than 60 psychological and neu- 
roscientific studies—which represent 
some of the most groundbreaking and 
important research to date on empathy, 
narratives, and digital reading—con- 
ducted by authorities in each field. A full 
list of references is available on CyR.org. 

The research shows that the human 
brain naturally supports empathy, but 
that empathic responses increase as we 
gather more information about others. 
Narratives spark feelings of empathy 
in much the same way, which is why 
stories have the power to influence 
minds and motivate action. A second 
field of academic inquiry suggests that 





Dark lens (Opposite page) Through his 
writing and his photography, Jacob Riis 
showed his privileged readers that the 
city’s poorest were real people, and their 
conditions desperate. 


reading time and focus may dimin- 
ish as our reading habits migrate to 
screens. Ultimately, that decrease of 
time and focus could affect how much 
empathy we feel for characters in sto- 
ries, some research suggests. 

In this review, we'll begin by knit- 
ting together scientific research on 
empathy, behavior, and the brain. Then 
we’ll demonstrate how narratives 


. spark empathy. Finally, we’ll explore 


the effects of digital reading. The result 
will illuminate the potential conse- 
quences of digital media’s impact on 


‘empathy, which could have pifound 


effects on the future of journalism. 
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IMAGINE THAT YOU HAVE BEEN 
bestowed with the ability to read 
minds. You can hear what the barista 
thinks of you as you turn to leave the 


coffee shop, forgetting to leave a tip. © 


You learn about the man to your right’s 
broken heart, about the woman to your 
left’s recent loss of her father. You are 
bombarded with sentiment—grief, ire, 
glee. How would you put it to use? 

You may not literally be capable 
of reading people’s thoughts, but you 
come closer than you may realize, and 
you do it through empathy. Psycholo- 
gists and neuroscientists think of this 
as our natural inclination for “every- 
day mind reading.” That’s the title of a 
book by University of Texas at Arling- 
ton psychology professor William 
Ickes, and the term he uses to describe 
empathy. His point is that empathy is 
very much like mind reading; it’s the 
ability to map other people’s emotional 
and mental terrain based on their 
words and body language. 

You may not be able to hear the litany 
of names the barista calls you, but you 
notice her slam the cash register drawer. 

Everyday mind reading is based on 
inference: What is this person most 


likely thinking and feeling right now? 
People are good at this, and the more 
we know about another person, the 
better we are at it, Ickes shows. 

In collaboration with. colleagues 
and graduate students at his university, 
Ickes put pairs of unwitting strangers 
in empty waiting rooms for six min- 
utes and videotaped their interactions. 
Each subject was then asked to watch 
the video, noting what he or she was 
thinking throughout the experience, as 
well as guessing what the other person 
was thinking. Then Ickes compared 
the accounts. 

Some missed completely, like this. 
pair: 


He said: I was thinking that I 
needed to shave. 


She inferred: He was feeling ten- 
sion because there was no conver- 
sation between us. 


And there were those who read 
their partners perfectly, like this pair: 


She said: I was feeling embar- 
rassed because it seems like every- 
one expects you to have a major. 


He inferred: She was feeling 
embarrassed about not having 
a major. 


Ickes found that our ability to read 
strangers during a six-minute interac- 
tion is limited, but other experiments 
showed that we have much greater 
accuracy when reading our frierids’ 
behavior. That’s not really shocking, 
but what is surprising is that when 
study subjects spent just a little more 
time with a stranger, their ability to 
read that person was just as good as 
their ability to read close friends. The 
magic time span? Thirty minutes. 

Time, or at least the amount of 
information acquired over time, is cru- 
cial to empathy. That is not only the 
case for real-life encounters, but also 
for stories. 

When we talk about empathy, we 
often talk about it abstractly, like it’s 
some emotional aether wafting about 
our insides. But empathy develops in 
tangible ways in the brain that neu- 
roscience has made great strides in 
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_ Understanding over the past decade, 
neuroscientists Jamil Zaki and Kevin 
Ochsner write in a 2012 article in 
Nature Neuroscience. 

These scientific advances can help 
us better understand what we have 
intuitively known for a long time— 
that journalistic stories can produce 
empathic responses in readers—and 
why some suggest that digital reading 
may be changing those responses. 

Neuroscientists Philip L. Jackson and 
Jean Decety have reviewed the brain 
research on empathy and describe the 
main neural processes as the foundation 
of empathy. For example, when you see 
someone in distress, you may have an 
immediate reaction in which you imag- 
ine yourself having that same experi- 
ence. This process is often referred to as 
“experience sharing.” While experience 
sharing can be affective and automatic, 
another crucial process that forms the 
- basis of empathy involves consciously 
reflecting on another person’s experi- 
. ence, also known as “perspective tak- 
ing.” Finally, those two processes fuel 
motivation and action to help improve 
the other’s situation. 

Now let’s revisit the coffee shop. 
This time you’re only equipped with 
_ your natural human capacity for infer- 
ring moods and mindsets. Imagine that 
you sit down to talk with the woman 


who lost her father. You listen to her . 


story, watch her body language, and 
notice‘her tone of voice. In a split sec- 
ond, your brain produces a kind of 
inner image of yourself experiencing 
something similar, your own “repre- 
sentation” of the emotional pain you’re 
observing in the other person. Further, 
you actively take her perspective by try- 
ing to infer what her experience feels 
like: She was close with her father. I can 
imagine how awful it must feel to have 
lost him. Based on your understanding 
. of her situation, you feel motivated to 
actively improve her situation: You give 
her a hug, or offer to bring over dinner. 
- Experiefice sharing occurs because 
your brain engages overlapping neural 
systems for your own representation 
of an: uncomfortable state, and for the 
perception of other people experienc- 
ing that state. Simply put, one way to 
understand others’ pain is to form a 
mental image of your own. At a basic 
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level, our brains intertwine our own 
and others’ experiences because \ we are 
highly social creatures. 

Decety and Jackson point to experi- 
ments that they believe demonstrate 
this innate social function of the 
human brain. In a 1971 experiment by 
Marvin Simner, replicated numerous 
times since, infants are exposed to the 
recorded sounds of other infants cry- 
ing. The live infants react by immedi- 
ately wailing away themselves. This is 
called mimicry, and the authors posit 
it’s a core function of human behavior. 
The study concludes that perception 
and action are intertwined in thé brain 
from birth: The infants hear the sound 
of crying and that perception triggers 
their action: I’d better start crying, too. 


constructions that turned groups of 
people into “others,” perceived as funda- 
mentally different and thus undeserving 
of empathy. Likewise, Decety and Jack- - 
son summarize a study: showing that 
when people encounter others who are : 
perceived as different, their brains are 
less likely to produce that spontaneous 
image of themselves experiencing the 
same pain as this strange other person. 

That is the insight and skill of non- 
fiction writers such as Jacob Riis, who 
knew that well-crafted. narratives can 
make readers identify and empathize 
with characters. 

Several of the studies referenced 
here are based on. real or recorded _ 
human encounters, but.as the following 
section will show, narrative nonfiction 





You may not literally 
be capable of reading 
people’s thoughts, but 
you come closer than | 
you may realize. 


Adults unconsciously imitate each 
other’s§behavior all the time, from 
accents, to manners and rates of 
speech, to movements—which is why 
yawning is so contagious. 


This is more a subconscious action 
than a deliberately empathic one, but 


it isn’t random biology either. Mim- 
icry has the adaptive advantage of 
binding people together, fostering 
empathy and social cooperation, say 
Decety and Jackson. 

In a 2004 experiment, Rick van 
Baaren and colleagues found that people 
were friendlier and more helpful when 
their manners were imitated. Essen- 
tially, they say, we prefer people who are 
similar to us because we feel we under- 
stand them, and we give them preferen- 
tial treatment. 

A sense of similarity is crucial 


_to empathy. Atrocities such as the 


Holocaust and the genocides of Bos- 
nia or Rwanda were based on social 


stories can elicit feelings of empathy in 
much the same way as do bodily inter- 
actions. But as our interactions with 
texts change dramatically and rapidly, 
could those well-crafted narratives be 
losing their power? 
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ON A WINTER DAY IN LATE 2013, 
12-year-old Dasani was on a Brooklyn- 
bound New York City A-train with two 
of her sisters and their mother, Chanel, 
when a man sitting across from them 
looked up from his copy of The New York 
Times. The man gazed back down at his 
paper, then took one more look at the 
family. “Wow, powerful article,” he said- 
after Chanel confirmed that yes, they 
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“tive Series on fs 01 - De Children, 
Right before he sok off the train, 


the man opened his wallet and hanbidl 


the family a $100 bill. “Keep it. Happy 
Christmas. Do something nice for the 
kids today,” he told the girls’ mother. 
Dasani wént wild with excitement, 
Chanel says. 

The story’s reporter, Andrea Elliott, 
says she never could have anticipated 
such reactions to her story. Her own 
inbox crashed, while readers sent enve- 
lopes of cash to Dasani and her family, 
and offers for trips to Disney World. 
Support and donations extended 
beyond the family and were offered to 
Dasani’s school, as well as the Brooklyn 
shelter where they lived. 

“Invisible Child” is an example 
of the power of storytelling. It’s also 
an example of what motivates many 
journalists, what we believe is pos- 
sible through our narratives: to extend 
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with a narrative i focus and the ceneets 


ing resources to let characters unfold 
that really fulfill this potential, as a 2012 
study by researchers primarily at Penn 
State, The Effect of Narrative News For- 
mat on Empathy for Stigmatized Groups, 
suggests. The study asked 399 subjects 
to read either a narrative or non-narra- 
tive version of the same news story. 
One of the stories profiled an undoc- 


_umented immigrant, Alejandro Marti- 


nez, who had two fingers amputated 
due to an accident at his job as a floor 
manager with a clothing manufacturer. 
The wound could have been treated 
and his fingers saved had he been able 
to afford health insurance and proper 
medical care. In the narrative ver- 


sion, readers hear directly from both. 


Martinez and his wife; we meet their 
two children, and the story compares 


“uses no direct quotes ftom him, : no 


scenes, and no personal details. 

The study found that readers of the 
narrative story felt a higher degree of 
compassion and empathy for Marti- 
nez, feelings that extended to undocu- 
mented immigrants as a group. Overall, 
the narrative readers altered their atti- 
tudes and opinions positively and were 
more interested in seeking additional 
information about the living conditions 
of undocumented immigrants, or even 
taking action to help. 

Academics explain this narrative 
effect via something called “transpor- 
tation theory,” and while you may not 
be familiar with the term, you know 
the feeling: 

“This was among the most moving 
stories I have ever read. When Chanel 
[Dasani’s mother] clasped her hands 
together in prayer in her new Harlem 


JACOB A. RIIS 





; ‘anspor fe 
engaged in a story that it feels as if; you 


inhabit that space and time, and feel- 
ing so connected to the characters that 
their joys and sorrows spark a physical 
reaction in you. 

It’s a phenomenon that parallels 
what Ickes showed with his stranger 
experiment. Scientific findings sug- 
gest that when we read and experi- 
ence characters in a story, the brain 
processes our understanding of those 
unknown others similarly to how we 
understand real, physical others. 

The more transported you feel, the 
more likely you’ll be to change your 
opinions and beliefs about the real 
world, psychologists Melanie C. Green 
and Timothy C. Brock write in The Role 
of Transportation in the Persuasiveness 
of Public Narratives. That feeling can be 


thetic overall, becatise stories force us” 


to engage in intense perspective taking. 
What we intuitively believe to be 
true about how journalistic stories can 
spark empathy among readers is backed 
up by science. The question we’re left 
with is whether that spark may dimin- 
ish as our culture turns toward digital. 


Matter of time 


A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN REACHES FOR 
the handle of her front door. Her body 
is rigid and her limbs protrude at 
sharp angles. Her wheelchair lurches 
and stops in strange syncopation. Her 
movements are typical of someone 
with cerebral palsy. 


Hight felation hips with whic all of a 


sudden wouldn’t sit next to me any- 
more at the lunch table, wouldn’t speak 
to me when I spoke to them. I was kind 
of on my own,” she says. “And then as 
far as intimate relationships, being in a 
wheelchair, you’re always protected by 
this chair. There’s armor between you 
and the opposite sex. So, uh, intimacy’s 
a difficult thing.” 

She continues: “And I have to be hon- 
est, I don’t see myself in:a romantic rela- 
tionship at all. I think that I’ve ... got- 
ten to this place where a wall is up so 
much that I don’t even want to go in that 
direction, cause when I do I get sad.” 

This woman was the subject of a 
minute-and-a-half-long documen- 
tary shown to subjects of a Univer- 
sity of Southern California study on 
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admiration and compassion. Thirteen 
people were shown this film, or one 
of several others, designed to elicit an 
emotional response. After a short break, 
they lay inside an MRI scanner that 
detects changes in blood oxygen in the 
brain—a measurement related to neu- 
ral activity. They were asked to recall 
the storywith the help of a five-second 
cue to jump-start their memory—in 
this case, an image of the woman and 
the sound of her voice saying, “I don’t 


see myself in a romantic relationship at. 


all.” Researchers found that this group 
showed a response to this statement 
in the anterior insula, a region of the 
brain that has also been active in studies 
where participants processed emotions 
and physical states. 

The same thing happened to the 
group when they were shown images 
associated with physical pain— 
a close-up view of a mid-calf leg 
breakefrom a nasty soccer tackle, for 


instance, or a shot of a weightlifter’s . 


left elbow bent backwards, caving 
under a 350-pound barbell. 

The difference between the two tests 
came in the time it took people to react. 
When the subjects were shown short 
documentaries highlighting physical 
pain, the response in the insula peaked 
after about six seconds. But when social 





Homecoming Inthe 
fifth and last part of 

the New York Times’ 
“invisible Child” series, 
Chanel and her children 
move into their own 
apartment in Harlem, NY. 
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or psychological pain was the subject, 
this response took twice as long, a whop- 
ping 12 seconds. Though the participant 
sample was small, the findings were 
striking: The researchers used statistical 
analysis to demonstrate that response 
to compassion for social pain in this 
brain region was slower than compas- 
sion for physical pain. “For some kinds 
of thought—especially moral decision- 
making about other people’s social and 
psychological situations—we need to 
allow for adequate time and reflection,” 
said Mary Helen Immordino-Yang, a 
University of Southern California asso- 
ciate professor and one of four research- 
ers on the study, in a statement upon its 
release in 2009. “If things are happening 
too fast, you may not ever fully experi- 
ence emotions about other people’s psy- 
chological states, and that would have 
implications for your morality.” 

Empathy, the ability to connect with 
other human beings, is critical to moral 
behavior. But it takes time. 

So what are the implications for an 
industry in which more and more of 
the work of journalists is being con- 


sumed digitally, a form that lends itself. 


to speed? Online, we skim stories and 
dart from link to link, all while we are 
bombarded by alerts, emails, chat win- 
dow8. In essence, according to a 2005 





2° 


review by Ziming Liu of San Jose State 
University, the way we read online is 
fundamentally different from the way 
we read on paper. 

A 2006 study by Karin Foerde and 
colleagues, for instance, shows that mul- 
titasking can alter the way we learn and 
remember things, both on a behavioral 
and neural level. In fact, people who fre- 
quently multitask online don’t get better 
at it. According to a 2009 study by Eyal 
Ophir et al, published in the Proceed- 


ings of the National Academy of Sciences 


of the USA, people who spend more time 
buzzing back and forth on the internet 
are worse at filtering out irrelevant 
information and avoiding distraction. 
This matters for online reading 
because humans are known to be bad at 
“parallel processing”: recéiving bits and 
pieces of unrelated information at the 
same time. Picture the quintessential 
hyper-networked teenager, who listens 
to music on Spotify, browses Tumblr, 
chats on Facebook, and does homework 
simultaneously—hardly an exaggeration 
when Time Inc. commissioned a study, 
albeit not peer-reviewed, showing that 
“digital natives” (those who grew up 
with digital media) switch media plat- 
forms on average 27 times per hour. 
Similarly, a 2005 study by Lori Ber- 
gen and colleagues corroborated this, 
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presented 60 Kansas State University 


students with CNN broadcasts. Half 
were shown stories with distractions 
like tickers, headline crawls, and icons 
that appeared in the original news- 
casts, while the other half saw edited 
excerpts with only the anchor visible. 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, the group with 
the extra distractions remembered 10 
percent less of the stories. 

Online, not only are we constantly 
multitasking, but the drain of con- 
stantly adjusting to different website 
designs fhakes focusing even harder, 
Swedish and British researchers 
Erik Wastlund et al showed in 2004. 
Research is still divided over whether 


‘ multimedia, which is used frequently 


online in video, audio, GiFs, and info- 
graphics, encodes information more 
powerfully than a single medium—see 
Steven C. Rockwell & Loy A. Singleton 
from 2007 or the work of Allan Paivio. 
On the other hand, researchers like 
Anne Mangen et al in 2013 say better 
comprehension when reading print 
versus digital media may be related to 
the way you can conceptualize the text 
in a book or magazine in physical space. 

Studies show that what you expect 
to get out of a piece of writing affects 
what you actually get out of it. Put in 
more effort, and you will process more 


information, Gavriel Salomon and 
Tamar Leigh found in 1984, long before 


‘the internet. Today, print is still seen as 


a more serious medium in the US; It’s 
where magazines like The Atlantic and 
The New Yorker put their premium con- 
tent, and where they pay writers pre- 
mium rates. On the internet, meanwhile, 
there is always the sense that something 
better lies a few clicks away. 

On the other hand, there are ways 
that we adapt to regular reading on 
the internet. Call it the Google Effect. 
Psychologists Betsy Sparrow et al from 
Columbia, Harvard, and the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison showed in 2011 
that their Harvard undergrad subjects 
were worse at remembering informa- 
tion but better at remembering how 
to search for it. Tools liké Google have 
become “an external memory source,” 
they write, meaning we make less effort 
to retain information since we know 
we can summon it with a few clicks. 

Despite this wealth of research, the 


jury is still out on the critical issue of 


whether we learn more from print or 
digital media. A review of studies on 
print versus digital media mostly from 
the 1980s and early 1990s by the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin’s Andrew 
Dillon showed that while findings are 
mixed, people often read more slowly 





on a screen and paid less attention to 
detail, especially for demanding tasks. 
But the relevance of those studies in 
today’s media environment is question- 
able. Computers and smartphones are 
ubiquitous, and thus the skills needed 
to read on them may have improved 
in the last two decades—both in digi- 
tal “natives” and “immigrants.” Some 
studies released since have suggested 
that digital textbooks are just as effec- 
tive as print for college students. Even 
as far back as 2008, a study by James A. 
Shepperd et al that showed students got 
the same grades regardless of textbook 
medium. And last year, Guang Chen 
et al—researchers in Beijing—demon- 
strated what might have seemed obvious 
to everyone but techno-skeptics: The 
more familiar readers were with how to 
use tablets, the better their comprehen- 
sion when reading on them. 
Understanding how readers compre- 
hend and retain stories is paramount for 
journalism, as many researchers con- 
sider those factors directly related to 
readers’ ability to empathize. But some 
of the processes used to digest informa- 
tion in print don’t necessarily apply to 
today’s readers. Digital reading, it seems, 
requires a different reading strategy. 
It requires knowing how to navigate a‘ 
more dynamic landscape of information. 





Familiar faces Chane! 
says she and Dasani 

are still approached by 
supportive strangers on 
the street who recognize 
them from the “invisible 
Child” series. 
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IMAGINE PRINT MEDIA AS THE GRID- 


ded streets of an endless metropolis, 


criss-crossed by roads and avenues 
stretching to the farthest corners of the 
universe. As you choose what to read, 
you meander from one street to the 


-other. Your travel is as much about the 


journey as it is the destination. In one 
way, this vast expanse is immeasurable. 
But it’s also constrained, not only by a 
two-dimensional geography, but also 
by the four directions people can move 
to navigate it. 

This is how people have consumed 
print media for centuries: by scanning 
headlines, tables of contents, or library 
shelves, choosing and reading stories 
that grab their interest, and then repeat- 
ing the process. There are benefits 


‘from this reading environment; travel- 


ing at length along one street requires 
both passing through intersections and 
venturing into new neighborhoods. 
The great potential of newspapers, for 
example, is that journalists use them to 
package information in a way that might 
seduce people into reading something 
they typically wouldn’t; the medium 
exposes them to a wider array of infor- 


mational avenues in this two-dimen- . 


sional world. And this can be especially 
helpful for people who wouldn’t seek 
out that information otherwise. 
When Klaus Schoenbach et al sur- 
veyed Dutch online and print newspa- 
per readers for a 2005 study, they found 
one demographic whose knowledge of 
public events and issues broadened as 
a result of frequently reading the hard 
copy: those with a narrow set of inter- 
ests. A similar 2011 study of South Kore- 
ans by JungAe Yang and Maria Eliza- 
beth Grabe suggests that readers with 
low levels of formal education compre- 


-hend more public affairs news when 


reading a physical newspaper than 
when perusing its website. Newspapers, 
in this sense, might be better suited to 
interest the uninterested and educate 
the uneducated on any particular topic. 

Grid plans allow for high visibility 
down city streets, though they also 


restrict movement to four directions. 
Travel in this locale is more methodi- 
cal—if not arduous—though that could 
also help readers remember what they 
encounter along the way, and perhaps 


more than they recall from digital, 


media environments. 

Flipping through the pages of a 
print magazine, for example, is a rela- 
tively slow way for readers to find 
stories that interest them—at least by 
digital standards. But a 2012 experi- 
ment by Robert G. Magee suggested 
that this sluggish navigation indeed has 
an upside. The researcher sent nearly 
7,000 college graduates either.a print or 
digital edition of their quarterly alumni 
magazines. Later, 675 of those subjects 
were asked in a telephone survey first 
to independently list articles from the 
magazine, and then to recall whether 
prompts given by the caller actually 
appeared in the publication. 

Free recall—without a cue—was low 
across both cohorts. But print readers 
did collectively remember articles more 
often than their digital counterparts (45 
stories compared to .16 stories, on aver- 
age). The former group likewise recalled 
more pieces when given prompts (3.49 
compared to 2.75). The latter finding 
suggests that print readers browsed the 
magazine more thoroughly, encounter- 
ing a greater number of articles along 
the way. Interestingly, the difference in 
retention rates between reading a hard 
copy and perusing online were greatest 
among the youngest-people studied. 

. Readers, in other words, under- 


‘ stand the two-dimensional print envi- 


ronment; gridded streets are easy to 
navigate. But the internet is of a whole 
different order. It has not orily added a 


third dimension to the bustling metrop- . 


olis—skyscrapers of information tower- 
ing overhead—but it also has obliterated 
any physical constraints on travel. You 
can still wander from street to street 
and absorb each block. But there are far 
more efficient ways to explore. Links in 
stories act as wormholes that hurtle you 
toward any destination. Search engines, 
meanwhile, are essentially side doors 
that open to virtually anywhere. 

It’s far easier to find specific bits 
of information. Want to know what’s 
happening in Syria? Google will take 
you there in .01 seconds. Need a recipe 


for homemade cat food? The internet 
has your answer. We can attain infor- 
mation faster than at any time in his- 
tory, but for some cognitive scientists, 
the question is whether our minds can | 
keep up. Can readers adapt to this new 
environment, and will they lose any- 
thing in the process? 

A 2007 study of sixth graders learn- 
ing about tigers, hurricanes, and land- 
fills is one of many aimed at answer- 
ing questions like these. Authors Julie 
Coiro and Elizabeth Dobler observed 
advanced middle school readers as 
they used search engines and perused 
relevant websites to answer questions 
about the three topics. Along with using 
classic methods to comprehend printed 
texts—scanning for keywords and 
‘drawing on what they already knew 
about tigers, for example—the sixth 
graders also bypassed these strategies 
in favor of more efficient alternatives. 

They understood what makes a good 
search. “If [the top results] don’t work, 
most of the other ones won’t work and 
you should try a different search,” a 
student named Chad said. And they 
zoomed through websites using links, 
quickly zeroing in on important infor- 
mation. This fast-paced navigation, 
the researchers noted, showed the stu- 
dents to be adept at predicting where 
those links might lead. When one stu- 
dent searched for information about 
hurricanes, she even described the 
journey in three-dimensional terms. 
“I’m going to click [on a link for the 
National Hurricane Center] because it 
sounds pretty basic,” she said, “and I’ll © 
see if it has another title underneath it 
[on the next page].” 

Of course, this sort of educated 
guessing online also requires more 
complicated navigation than it does 
in print. The sixth-graders predicted 
what they would find on any given page, 
monitored and evaluated the accuracy 
of those inferences, and then repeated 
the process in rapid succession. This 
cognitive process was paired with phys- 
ical actions such as scrolling, clicking, 
and. typing. The authors of the study 
concluded that these sixth-graders in 
particular proved well-suited for this 
active and complex reading style. 

Digital media may provide more 
advanced readers with the flexibility 
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Empathy is critical to 
moral behavior. But it 


takes time. 


to pinpoint specific information, but 
therein lies another potential pitfall. 
The study of South Korean newspaper 
readers found that well-educated par- 
ticipants comprehended public affairs 
news in print and online at similar 
levels. The less educated, on the other 
hand, comprehended “significantly- 
more” information when it was pre- 
sented in print. That result, which the 
authors termed “knowledge gaps,” 
could become wider as more media con- 
sumption moves online. Similarly, the 
Dutch survey observed that “very highly 
educated respondents learn about more 
public events and issues by using online 
papers for longer periods of time.” The 
authors offered two potential explana- 


_ tions: Either this group could better 
_navigate digital media; or they’re more 
‘likely to seek out public affairs informa- 


tion in the first place. 

The collective results offer both 
encouraging and. cautionary tales of 
how new media may affect reading 
comprehension. While the digital era 
seems to offer advanced readers an 
unprecedented ability to find informa- 
tion, the environment may be such a 


complicated labyrinth that their less 
privileged counterparts fall behind. 
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FROM STORIES ABOUT LIVING CONDI- 
tions in New York’s slum tenements of 


the 1880s to the plight of children in | 


contemporary homeless shelters, empa- 
thy is an integral part of journalism. 
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Stories have powerful effects on us. 
We feel empathy for characters just as 
we do for flesh-and-blood people, and 
the act of reading about them might 
even make us more empathetic in real 
life, change our opinions, and push us 
to action. 

But both Ickes, who tested empathic 
cognition in human encounters, and 
Immordino-Yang, who used brain scans 
and a nonfiction narrative, suggest that 
time and experience are factors that 
influence empathy. We need a certain 
amount of information about another 
person, accumulated over time, before 


we start sensing that crucial similarity 


between us. 
Once engaged and transported by a 


story, readers are more likely to change 


their beliefs about the world to match 
that narrative. In magazine journalism, 
this makes perfect, intuitive sense. We 
know that longer narratives with com- 
plex characters and strong storylines 
can have a deep impaction readers who 
take the time to read from start to finish. 

That group of readers.may be 


diminishing, according to recent stud- 


ies that suggest skimming and dis- 
traction are part of the digital read- 


ing experience. If true, digital reading . 
. seems to lend itself poorly to every- 


thing we now know about how time, 
focus, and information support feel- 
ings of empathy. As a result, perhaps 
our empathic responses to narratives 
have already become shallower, with- 
out our even noticing. 

The research on digital reading 
offers a clear hypothesis to our experi- 
ment: It seems possible that digital 
readers would be less transported 
by a magazine story because of the 
increased speed and level of distrac- 
tion that screens encourage. If read- 


ers don’t spend the time and acquire 


enough information about characters 
in a'story, their level of transportation 
will probably be minimal. 

The story may be less likely to have 
an impact on their beliefs, or to draw 
them into action. In other words, if 
screens are decreasing readers’ abil- 
ity to be transported by stories, jour- 
nalism will have less impact. Readers 
may even be more selective about the 
stories they want to read, and they may 
deliberately avoid stories about the 
misunderstood and underrepresented 
in favor of groups and narratives with 
which they are already comfortable. 

But it’s not that clear-cut and there 
are, of course, plenty of benefits to our 
newly wired lives; easy access to infor- 
mation is just one of them. 

And there’s reason to be wary of the 
pessimism. After all, new technologies 
have almost always given rise to con- 
cerns about their damaging effects on 
humanity. Maryanne Wolf has shown 
that the human brain was never meant 
to read, but evolved alongside our 
growing use of signs and symbols. 
Maybe our brains will similarly adapt 
in some surprising way to digital read- 
ing, and our capacity for empathy will 
remain the same. . oe 

If our coming experiment shows 
that screens do, in fact, decrease empa- 
thy, it needn’t serve as a warning against 
digital reading, but rather as the begin- 
ning of a conversation about how we 
can meet those challenges by adjusting 
reading strategies or even the structures 
of digital texts. If the study shows no dif- 
ference between print and digital? Well, 
maybe things aren’t quite as dire as some 
scientific studies lead us to believe. car 
LENE BECH SILLESEN, CHRIS IP, and DAVID 


UBERTI are CJR Delacorte fellows. A full list of 
es for this story is available on csR.org. 
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